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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to describe and provide a model 
for understanding and responding to the suburban teenage marijuana and 
psychedelic drug user. To understand the teenage user one must place 
him within the perspective of man's historical view and use of drugs, 
worldwide use, and the American situation. For this reason I devote 
the first chapter to a discussion of historical patterns and general 
considerations. The second chapter focuses in on the history and 
effects of marijuana and the psychedelics. The third section attempts 
to describe and interpret the suburban teenage user of these drugs, 
and the last chapter presents a Christian perspective and response to 
the teenager. 

The study focuses on the average teenage user who, I have 
found, represents a pattern of use rather than abuse and is removed 
from the addiction image which so dominates our view of drug users. 

While everyone seems to have an opinion concerning marijuana 
use among teenagers the Christian academic community has been strangely 
quiet. No major theologian or Christian ethicist has dealt directly 
with the problems involved. The Christian community as a whole has 
concurred with the official, conventional stance, which regards the 
drugs and their users from a basically mythological and punitive point 
of view. Marijuana is considered evil or strange and therefore 
illegal. And the marijuana smoker is considered a degenerate or rebel 
who needs help. On the other side the extreme pro-marijuana forces 

iii 
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reject the established view and its people on the basis of opposing 
myths. Marijuana is seen as harmless or always beneficial and the 
establishment is judged inferior in all ways to the emerging psychedelic 
culture. 

While this ideological controversy rages on consumption of all 
types of drugs is rising; some because use is encouraged by the culture 
and some for various other reasons. Alienation between groups of drug 
users deepens and many people fall victim to the whole drug confusion. 

I have chosen to focus on the adolescent because his problems are most 
apparent and he probably is more oppressed by the older generation 
than they are by him. Further, very few studies have been done of the 
typical teenage drug user, and fewer still by people who are personally 
involved with them as I am. 

I have worked for three years with teenagers in various drop-in 
centers located in suburbia. I spent a summer as a beach minister 
running a center in Redondo Beach, and for the past two years I have 
worked at the Claremont youth drop-in center. My research methodology 
then includes personal observations and experiences as well as many 
hours of open-ended interviews with teenage users at the center. The 
interviewing process is described in Chapter III of this paper. The 
reading which I did included basic works on drugs in general, marijuana 
and the psychedelics in particular, the emerging counter culture, first 
hand reports of drug experiences, and basic psychological and theologi¬ 
cal works. 
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CHAPTER I 


DRUGS AND MAN 

Historical Patterns 

Since man's early history, drug use has been a common aspect 
of his existence. Every culture has had its drugs of choice, and the 
more complex and progressive the society, the more drugs have been 
available. When societies became agricultural the fermentation of 
alcohol, and the cultivation of plants such as cannabis, poppy, coca, 
cocaine, and coffee, became possible on a large scale. Thus the first 
factor in the use of most drugs availability, was secured. Natural 
growing hallucinogens such as peyote, the psilocybe and Amanita rrtus- 
earia mushrooms, yage and datura do not lend themselves to cultivation, 
and thus have never been widely available or popular in civilized 
societies. However hallucinogens have fascinated certain men in all 
cultures and their use, though limited, has been constant. 

This brings us to a second major point about drugs. History 
shows that the more complex a society grew, the more men experimented 
with different behaviors and experiences. And drugs seem to be a 
natural part of man's search for new and different experience. The 
development of civilization has also enabled men to travel and gain 
insights from other societies, thus providing new knowledge about drugs. 
This new knowledge along with the freedom to experiment provided each 
culture with a number of substances which were accepted or partially 
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accepted, available, and relatively safe if used correctly. However, 
cultural development which involved progress and freedom, and a sense 
of individuality also had the effect of increasing man's need for 
psychoactive substances. Complexity breeds anxiety and tension, both 
of which require relief. Further, progress and freedom all but 
destroyed man's tribal life, so that individuals began to experience 
isolation from one another and nature. So the problems of developing 
civilization played a large part in man's growing need for drugs. 

In general terms, then, drugs historically have helped to ful¬ 
fill man's search for new experience, his need to relax, and his need 
for a common bond to unite him with his fellow man. The intentions 
and settings for man's use of drugs can, as a rule, be placed in four 
broad categories: (1) Social: This involves formal ceremony and 
ritual as well as informal gatherings. (Rebellion is also included 
here.) (2) Experiential: This includes new or unordinary experience, 
expanded awareness or plain mind-modifying experience, and religious 
experience. (3) Pleasureful: This includes relaxation, escape from 
pain, or just plain spontaneous enjoyment. (4) Self-worth or confi¬ 
dence: A feeling of well-being. 

Even the drug experience of primitive mythical man seems to 
fit into this overview. Tribal, hunting and gathering societies prob¬ 
ably discovered alcohol in the process of storing foods, and of course 
wild growing plants were available and probably used. However, this 
is only speculation, since little is verifiably known about primitive 
man's use of drugs. However, according to Blum, a study of contempo¬ 
rary nonliterate societies can be helpful in understanding man before 
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he became literate and developed communities. This method cannot 
"prove" anything but it can help us to see a pattern in man's drug 
hi story. On the basis of a study of one hundred forty-four contempo¬ 
rary hunting and gathering societies as well as inferences from 
archaeology as to life styles Blum gives us a picture of possible drug 
use in the Stone Age. If drugs were used during this time alcohol and 
plant groups such as hallucinogens, stimulants, and cannabis, were the 
most likely. Early use was probably non-secular, meaning that it had 
ritual or ceremonial significance, and probably involved the community 
as a whole. Religious medical-ritualistic use of drugs (as we shall 
see later) is documented as early as 2000 B.C., and most drugs are 
used almost exclusively in this way when they are first discovered. 

Any history of drug use will testify to this phenomenon. It is safe 
to assume then that primitive undocumented use of drugs was partially 
along the same lines. However, though primitive use was non-secular, 
group centered and non-individualistic, this does not necessarily mean 
that it was primarily magical in character. Blum argues that primitives 

used drugs "primarily for simple social facilitation and shared per- 
2 

sonal pleasures." He bases this claim on evidence from observations 
on contemporary primitive societies made prior to culture change under 
Western impact. In listing observations on setting and intentions for 
psychoactive drug use in these cultures Blum reports the following. 

^Richard H. Blum, and Associates, Society and Drugs (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1970), I, 17. 

2 Ibid. 3 I, 23. 
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Setting - Intent 
All Psychoactive Drugs 


Number of Societies 


4 


i 


N = 144 


Social 49 
Social/mind-modifying/escape 3 
Social/religious - magical 21 
Mind-modifying 7 
Social/mind-modifying 16 
Mind-modifying/re!igious-magical 10 
Escape only 1 
Religious - magical 6 
Social/mind-modifying/religious-magical 26 


. . . Table 2, then, suggests the conclusion that—at least 
among the hunting-gathering societies which constitute our 
limited sample—religious-magical functions for drugs are less 
common than social uses and no more common than individualistic 
functions . . . Such a conclusion implies that primitive man 
resembled modern man in the uses to which he put psychoactive 
substances . . .3 


Blum's conclusions show his sociological bias in that he labels 
settings-intentions as social without explaining how he got from 
observers reports to that label. In this way he provides his own evi¬ 
dence for his own conclusion. But he does admit that his conclusions 


and data are very tentative, relying as they do on observers' reports 
and inference from contemporary to early primitive societies. However 
his data does show that among the non-literate, primitive people 
observed, drug use functions in social, religious-experiential, and 
euphoric (pleasurable) ways. He claims the social to be dominate in 
primitive man, but shows that all three were present. My own opinion, 
based on Professor John Cobb's description of the structure of exist¬ 
ence in primitive man, 4 is that religious-mythical settings for drug 


3 Ibid. , I, 22-23. 

4 John B. Cobb, Jr., The Structure of Christian Existence 
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use were probably dominant in primitive man. Cobb's thesis is that 
primitive man was dominated by his unconscious to such an extent that 
he organized his experience by symbolizing his unconscious feelings 
and projecting them on to the external world. Thus his existence was 
dominated by mythical symbols or power and terror. 

In any case, whichever function we see as most significant, it 
it important to note the possibility that man, from his primitive 
existence to the present used drugs for the same reasons. During each 
stage of man's development each function has changed in relative 
importance, and each has become more sophisticated, but all four have 
most likely been present from the beginning and in every stage of 
evolution. What all this amounts to is not an assertion that particu¬ 
lar drug techniques or usages are common to all men or that a certain 
pattern of use will definitely evolve with time. Instead, I am assert¬ 
ing that cultures and drug techniques are different and may never 
duplicate one another, but that each culture's use of drugs expresses 
the need to fulfill basic human needs which all men have in common. 

This dissertation is basically a defense and explication of this thesis. 

Self-deceit and Prejudice 

Another pattern which emerges from man's drug history is his 
tendency to deceive himself concerning drugs. There is probably no 
area, (other than sex, politics, and religion) where man is more 


(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967), Chapter 3, pp. 35-46. 
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emotional, hypocritical, and self-righteous. Nearly every culture, 
group, and individual looks upon his own use of drugs as fine while 
he morally decries the drug use of others. It is always someone else 
who uses drugs incorrectly. It is always another group whose drug of 
choice is "evil" and degenerate. A societies' definition of "drug" 
usually provides a good example of this tendency. In the United 
States, society generally defines "drug" as a non-accepted, illegal 
substance such as marijuana, LSD, speed, and heroin. Alcohol, nico¬ 
tine, caffeine, tranquilizers, sleeping pills, diet pills, pep pills, 
pain pills and aspirin are not considered to be "drugs." This social 
definition of "drug" is so imbedded in our understanding that "the 
drug problem" always refers to young people's use of an illegal sub¬ 
stance. General drug use in our society is, in most cases, ignored 
as a problem. 

Because of this situation we must define "drug" before we go 

any farther. The most basic pharmacological definition is "any chemi- 

5 

cal agent which affects living protoplasm." This definition is too 
broad to be of much help but it does point up the immense variety of 
substances which can be called drugs. Drugs can be classified in many 
ways, in terms of the part of the human body on which they act, their 
physical properties or chemical structure, or their ultimate effects. 
The substances which we are considering here are generally listed as 

^Erich Goode, The Marijuana Smokers (New York: Basic Books, 
1970), p. 9. 
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"drugs acting on the central nervous system." Joel Fort, an M.D. and 
former director of Glide Foundation in San Francisco explains what 
this means. 

The metabolic activities of the brain cells produce hundreds of 
chemical substances vital to brain functioning, and any changes 
in the rate or character of this metabolism can drastically 
alter normal functioning. One group of such substances is des¬ 
ignated as chemical transmitters, and it is upon these trans¬ 
mitters that mind-altering drugs . . . exert their action. 

Electrical activity is generated by the chemical changes and 
serves to transmit 'messages' among the billions of cells that 
are involved in thought, perception, and behavior ... A given 
drug could, by interfering with the action of the stimulating 
substance, inhibit brain function, while another drug would 
interfere with an inhibitory substance and would thereby in¬ 
directly stimulate brain function. 7 

From this it seems obvious that the most precise way of 
classifying central-nervous-system drugs is on the basis of their action 
on these chemical transmitters. But our present knowledge in this area 
is not sufficient. Thus drugs are usually classified in terms of their 
major observable effects, which poses a problem for some drugs because 
their major observable effects are not agreed upon. This is illus¬ 
trated perfectly by the names given to the group of drugs which include 
LSD, Mescaline and Psilocybin. This group has been variously called 
j psychotomimeties , which refers to mimicing a psychotic state; halluci¬ 
nogens, which alludes to the hallucinations sometimes experienced under 
the influence of these drugs; and psychedelics, which makes reference 
to the report that these drugs sometimes expand awareness. All three 


g 

Joel Fort, The Pleasure Seekers (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1969), p. 149. 

7Ibid. , p. 150. 
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names result more from opinions than from facts about the drugs, and 
each represents a bias. All three effects have been reported as a 
result of using these drugs, so to be fair all three names would apply. 

I choose to use the name "psychedelics" because I am most interested 
in studying the consciousness-expansion aspect of these drugs. A psy¬ 
chiatrist studying psychotic reactions would most likely observe people 
in a situation or setting where psychotic reactions to the drug occur. 

Or he may place the label psychotic reaction on what I call conscious¬ 
ness expansion. In either case he would probably use the term psycho¬ 
tomimetic or hallucinogen. 

Recognizing these limitations concerning the naming and group¬ 
ing of drugs I agree with Joel Fort that the most reasonable and under¬ 
standable basis for definition and classification of these drugs would 
be their mind-altering or consciousness-changing properties. They 
could be referred to simply as mind-altering drugs (Fort also suggests 
the name "pleasure-giving drugs") and subdivided into three broad 
categories—stimulants, depressants, and a mixed or miscellaneous group. 

The depressants, then, include alcohol; sedative-hypnotics, 
such as barbiturates and maprobamate; and narcotics, such as 
morphine, heroin and codeine. 

The stimulants include caffeine; nicotine; amphetamines such 
as Dexedrine or methedrine; phenmetrazine (Preludin) methyl- 
phenidate (Ritalin); and cocaine. 

The mixed or miscellaneous grouping would include such 
tranquilizers as Librium, reserpine, and the phenothiazines 
such as Thorazine and Stelazine; cannabis or marijuana (tetra¬ 
hydrocannabinol); LSD, psilocybin, STP, mescaline; and the 
antidepressants (in this sense referring to drugs used to 
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alleviate the psychological feelings of depression or hope¬ 
lessness as contrasted to the specifically neurological con¬ 
cept of depressant drug). 8 

If we accept this understanding of drugs, then it becomes clear 
that almost everyone in the world is a mind-altering drug user, and 
that man is a drug using animal. In a chapter entitled "Never send to 
ask who is the drug user," Fort quotes Aldous Huxley's apt statement: 
"That humanity at large will ever be able to dispense with artificial 

g 

paradises seems very unlikely." 

A look at history and world-wide use of drugs substantiates 
Huxley's statement. Archaeological evidence dates alcohol use in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt at between 4500 and 6500 B.C. Since then the 
use of alcohol has spread to virtually every culture, and today as in 
the past, it is the most widely used drug world-wide. Except for the 
Moslem countries, where alcohol is illegal and cannabis is the drug 
of choice, alcohol holds the top position in almost every country and 
among all ages. Second to alcohol in world popularity are caffeine 
and tobacco, both of which are much later in origin. Tea can be veri¬ 
fied in China around 350 A.D., coffee was first placed under cultiva¬ 
tion in Arabia in the 1300's, and evidence of pipe smoking dates from 
200 A.D. among Arizona Indians.^ Both substances are widely used, 
accepted, and available. Most notable in the rapidity of its spread 
however is tobacco. In 1565 it was first brought to England from the 

*Ibid. 3 pp. 152-153. 9 Ibid . 3 p. 129. 

^B1 urn, op. cit. j I, 13. ^ Ibid. } I, 87. 
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Americas, and by 1650 smoking had become a common occurrence among 
central Europeans. Since then the pattern of "wildfire adoption" of 
smoking has taken place on every continent. 

The next most common drug used by man is Cannabis Sativa 3 com¬ 
monly known in various countries as marijuana, pot, grass, bhang, 
hashish, charis, hemp, ganja, and kif. There is archaeological evi¬ 
dence for Chinese hemp cultivation around 3000 B.C., but 430 B.C. is 

the earliest verified date for the use of cannabis as a psychoactive 
12 

substance. While popular and common in the East since that date. 
Cannabis use was very limited in the West until the introduction of 
the technique of smoking. Today, almost all cannabis used in Europe 
and the Americas is smoked in either cigarette form or in a pipe. 
Because of the fact that cannabis grows easily in almost any type of 
soil its production is simple, and spread throughout the world. 

The number of world users for each of these popular drugs is 
difficult to estimate. This is especially hard for marijuana because 
of its illegality in most countries. In 1970 Fort, in a Playboy panel 
discussion, quoted the World Health Organization as estimating 
250,000,000 regular cannabis users in the world. He further states 
that, according to his own surveys and those of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 12,000,000 to 20,000,000 of them are 
in the United States, and the number is increasing. The number of 

^Ibid .j I, 62. 

^"Discussion: Playboy Panel: The Drug Revolution," Playboy 
Magazine (February 1970), 3. 
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alcohol users is easier to determine because alcohol is legal in many 
more countries than is cannabis. It is usually estimated that about 
one-third of the world's population use the drug, and in most countries 
this includes 70 to 90 per cent of adults. Fort adds to this picture 
by stating that conservatively there are at least 25 million alcoholics 
around the world. France has the highest rate, with ten per cent of 
the population estimated to be alcoholic, while the United States, 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Ireland, Belgium, Switzerland, Canada, Aus- 

14 

tralia, Chile and Japan have also recognized a serious problem here. 
Like alcohol, tobacco and caffeine are used by a majority of the adult 
population of the world. In addition millions of children use these 
drugs because of their low price, easy availability, and acceptance as 
a harmless substance. 

This glimpse at world-wide drug use, while staggering, does 
not even include the millions using narcotics, or the immense number 
using sedatives, hypnotics, tranquilizers, and stimulants. Further 
the number of less well known drugs and their users would be startling 
to the imagination. 

One of man's basic prejudices then—that only other people are 
drug users—is definitely false. Now it may be objected that, because 
there are basic distinctions between the possible harmful effects of 
different drugs, certain drugs should be considered relatively harmless 
and acceptable while others should be considered very harmful and 

^Fort, op. oit p. 15. 
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unacceptable. While I agree that distinctions must be made, that 
degrees of harm should be considered, and that certain types of drug 
use are acceptable, many basic considerations refute the above argument. 

First, all mind-altering drugs are dangerous and can be harm¬ 
ful. None should be accepted as a harmless substance. This notion is 
uniformally accepted in principle by medical men, pharmacologists, 
psychologists, and other men knowledgeable in the field of drugs. But 
however widely acknowledged by "experts," a healthy respect for all 
drugs is lacking in our culture and others around the world. Even the 
so-called "experts" often pay only lip service to the dangers of 
accepted drugs. Serving as an example are statements like the follow¬ 
ing by Harry J. Anslinger, who served thirty-three years as commissioner 
of the Bureau of Narcotics and is presently the U. S. representative 
to the United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

Alcohol is always dragged into the conversation when 
people are defending marijuana, but it's just irrelevant. 

It has nothing to do with the drug problem . . J5 

The idea that commonly accepted drugs have nothing to do with 
the "drug problem" is a naive, self-righteous assumption and a danger¬ 
ous one. Even aspirin, found in almost every home and taken for 
granted as harmless by most everyone can be exceedingly harmful when 
used incorrectly. Not long ago I talked to a nurse who recently had 
seen a ten-month old baby die because the mother had accidentally 
given it an adult dosage of aspirin. Consider the following 

^"Discussion," p. 3. 
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description of aspirin. 

In statistics reporting hospital admissions classified as 
resulting from drug-induced disturbances, aspirin is often the 
most frequent cause. Salicylate poisoning can result in death 
and the drug should not be viewed as a harmless household 
remedy. The toxicity of the salicylates is underestimated by 
both the laity and physicians. There were 5700 poison cases 
in Florida in 1966, of which 418 were reported by the four 
hospitals in Pinellas County. Of these 418, 199 were cases 
of poisoning from internal medicine and 92 were from aspirin. 

At excessively high dosage levels or as a result of individual 
idiosyncrasy, acute poisoning may occur. Headache, dizziness, 
ringing in the ears, difficulty in hearing, dimness of vision, 
mental confusion lassitude, nausea . . . may occur. As poison¬ 
ing progresses, central stimulation is replaced by depression, 
stupor, and coma, followed by respiratory collapse and con¬ 
vulsions . . J6 

It may be argued that aspirin is a medical drug and should not 
be included in this discussion. But considering the quantities of 
aspirin used, it seems reasonable to say that aspirin is not only used 
as a medical drug to alleviate real pain. For many people aspirin has 
become a remedy for almost any discomfort whether caused by physical 
or mental factors. However, if aspirin still is rejected, for medical 
reasons, as evidence for man's self-deceit, then we still have the 
hundreds of pseudo-medical reasons for using sedatives, stimulants, 
and tranquilizers, to consider. In spite of the severely addictive 
dangers of barbituates (withdrawal from barbituates is worse than 
heroin), the physical strains on the heart and other organs which 
stimulants can cause, and the psychological problems of escapism which 
can result, these drugs are nevertheless manufactured, prescribed, and 


^John Kaplan, Marijuana—The New Prohibition Cleveland: 
World, 1970), p. 190. 
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used at a much greater rate than is needed for alleged medical purposes. 

In American society more and more human problems (psychological 
and social) are being redefined as medical problems. Many advertise¬ 
ments illustrate the pharmaceutical industries' technique of redefining 
and relabeling the normal trials and tribulations of human existence as 
medical problems calling for drug intervention. We are bombarded con¬ 
stantly with propaganda which says, "Overcome anxiety, tension, lone¬ 
liness, frustration or insomnia by using one of these harmless tran¬ 
quilizers, sleep aids, or pep aids." The classic example for a non¬ 
prescription drug is the advertisement for Compoz, which pictures two 
business men changed right before your eyes from nervous irritable men 
to calm, easy-going guys. All this is made possible by a pill. There 
are hundreds of these non-prescriptive "medical" drugs being offered 
to the public, a fact which is beginning to bother the Federal Trade 
Commission. According to Professor Lennard, a sociologist, 

The proliferation of these drugs has become so great that 
the Federal Trade Commission has instituted an investigation 
of advertising practices and claims concerning their useJ? 

The prescriptive drugs, though more controlled, are also being 
used, to a great extent, in non-medical ways. Physicians are being 
"educated" by the big business of the drug industry in much the same 
way as the average man. Lennard quotes a medical writer, Pierre Garai, 
on the subject. 


17 

Francisco: 


Lennard and Associates, testification and Drug Misuse (San 
Jossey-Bass, 1971), p. 17. 
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Tranquilizers have become a big business ... a new 
national habit . . . The physicians have been sold. So has 
the country . . . Three-quarters of a billion dollars are 
spent yearly by some sixty drug companies to reach, persuade, 
cajole, pamper, outwit, and sell one of America's smallest 
markets, the 180,000 physicians ... No other group in the 
country is so insistently sought after, chased, wooed, and 
downright importuned J 8 

Many physicians on their own propagate the "medical model" for 
solving a great number of man's problems. It is in the interest of 
both the drug industry and the medical profession to sell the public 
on the theory that medically prescribed drugs can alleviate problems 
not traditionally considered medical. Physicians often do this 
unwittingly. Many cases which doctors face are ambiguous or undefined 
to such an extent that physical causes cannot be found. The patient 
is experiencing discomfort but the doctor cannot define or locate its 
cause and possible treatment. The easiest answer to this frequent 
dilenma is to prescribe a drug. The physician^ limitations of time 
and his great number of patients almost requires it. Prescribing a 
drug also lets the patient know that something has been done and makes 
the doctor feel that he has fulfilled his function. The attitudes of 
the drug industry, physician, and patient have combined to make neces¬ 
sary the use of drugs to solve primarily non-medical problems. Lennard 
provides an example of this in his reporting of a study, published in 
the San Francisco Chronicle, June 29, 1970, on page one. The article 
reported that between five and ten per cent of the 62,000 school 
children in Omaha were being given behavior modification drugs (such 

18 IMd., p. 16. 
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as Ritalin, Tofranil, and Dexedrine). The children, mostly of grade 

school age, were identified by their teachers and parents as hyper- 

19 

active and unmanageable. 

It is interesting to note that, historically, almost every 
drug in its beginnings was used in religious and medical practices. 
Eventually medical and religious use of psychoactive substances 
broadened into social and secular use. But this change often did not 
appear to make a difference in the ways the drugs were classified by 
the culture. The dividing of substances into foods, medicines, drugs, 
and poisons was the usual classification system. But drugs which were 
considered to be foods or medicines before their popular, secular and 
social uses became evident, remained under the heading of medicine, 
even when the opposite was evident. This is the reason why drugs such 
as nicotine, caffeine, alcohol, cannabis, and opium were praised and 
sold primarily as medicines to cultures which used these drugs in non¬ 
medical ways. Advertising and considering a drug to be a medicine is 
an old traditional way to make money and justify one's drug use. And 
this, of course, occurs as much as ever in today's world. Leonard 
characterizes this trait in his introduction to Mystification and 
drug Misuse . 

Part of contemporary medical mythology is that drugs somehow 
do not exact the same price from the user when they are pre¬ 
scribed by a physician and that a patient can get relief from 
his symptoms and escape from his troubles through psychoactive 
drugs, providing they are duly prescribed.20 

Ibid. 3 p. 31. ^ Ibid. 3 p. 1. 
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Above, we have considered the dangers and self-deceit involved 
in the use of "medical drugs." The dangers of the acceptable non¬ 
medical drugs such as nicotine and alcohol are even greater, but 
equally ignored. Every day we are pressured by various advertisements, 
backed by 20 bi11ion-dollar-a-year-industries to smoke a certain type 
of cigarette or drink a certain brand of alcohol. Alcohol and tobacco 
are so well accepted in the U. S. that between one and two million 

dollars are spent every single day in order to encourage use of these 
21 

drugs. 

It is commonly estimated that around 80 million Americans use 
alcohol and that 75 to 80 million are users of tobacco. These figures 
involve approximately 2/3 to 3/4 of all adults, as well as a majority 
of high school students. Every study which I have seen shows that 
over fifty per cent of America's high school students have used 
alcohol and over fifty per cent have used tobacco. 

This advertising and extensive use of both drugs continues and 
grows in spite of the fact that alcohol and tobacco are two of the 
most damaging and dangerous substances used by the American people. 
Nicotine is one of the most potent poisons known to man, and is often 
used in insecticide sprays. According to Fort, 60 milligrams of nico¬ 
tine is a fatal dose for an adult, and each cigarette contains between 
20 and 30 milligrams of the drug. Ninety per cent of this is absorbed 
in inhaled tobacco smoke. Fort goes on to state that: 

21 

Fort, op. ait. 3 p. 194. 
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As little as four milligrams has produced serious symptoms 
in nonhabituated individuals . . . Heavy doses produce nausea, 
vomiting, diarrhea, headaches, disturbed vision and hearing, 
confusion, weakness, a sharp drop in blood pressure, convulsions, 
and ultimately death from paralysis of the respiratory muscles. 22 


The connection between lung cancer and smoking has been well publicized 


in the past few years, while nicotine's relationship to heart attacks, 
ulcers, sinusitis, and emphysema has also received some attention. 

Fort states that cigarette smoking is directly responsible for the 
premature deaths of more than 125,000 Americans each year, and that 
"the overall cigarette-related mortality figure is 300,000 according 
to the U. S. Public Health Service."^ 


The problems with alcohol use are even more striking. 

... At least six million of our citizens are alcoholics 
or problem drinkers, meaning chronic excessive users of alcohol 
to an extent damaging to their health, or social and vocational 
adjustment . . . There are more alcoholics in metropolitan San 
Francisco alone than narcotics addicts in the entire United 
States . . . One-third to one-half of all arrests by police in 
America are for chronic drunkenness . . . Cirrhosis is the 
sixth leading cause of death in this country; as many as 20 per 
cent of the inmates of state mental hospitals are there because 
of chronic psychosis due to alcoholic brain damage, an irrevers¬ 
ible condition ... DT's or delirium tremens, is the most 
severe of all drug-withdrawal syndromes . . . with up to ten 
per cent dying. 

More than half of those in our jails and prisons for crimes 
against the person or property, including murder, rape, theft, 
burglary, and embezzlement, committed these crimes in association 
with (excessive) alcohol use . . . Between 50 per cent and 70 
per cent of the almost 55,000 deaths and 2.5 million severe 
injuries each year from automobile accidents involve or are 
caused by alcohol . . . Lastly its cost represents for many a 
significant diversion of income from other, more essential 
matters.24 


21 Ibid ., p. 155. 11 Ibid. 3 p. 39. 

Ibid. 3 pp. 36-38. 
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This view of the costs of alcohol use makes it obvious that 
alcohol is very dangerous and that it is the most damaging drug used 
by the American people. This, however, should not be construed as a 
complete condemnation of alcohol or of drugs as a whole. Many people 
use alcohol, nicotine, sedatives, etc. in constructive, responsible 
ways. But in spite of all the knowledge we possess about the dangers 
of these drugs, many people use them in destructive, irresponsible and 
excessive manners. And usually it is the person, not the drug, which 
must be faulted here. 

The tendency to think of drugs as acceptable vs. non-acceptable, 
medicine vs. drug or dope, legal vs. illegal, good vs. evil should in 
most cases be abandoned. All drugs are dangerous and can be harmful 
but all drugs can also be used constructively. Some can be used in 
more constructive ways than others, some in more destructive ways and 
some require more knowledge for use than others. So there are many 
variables involved in the correct use of drugs. But the first involves 
getting rid of our usual hypocritical mythological definitions of which 
substances are good and which are bad. 

Understanding the dangers of drugs which we accept is one step 
in this process of being honest with ourselves. Excessive use should 
be less likely if we realize that our drugs are not harmless. However, 
this often is not the case. In spite of all the statistics and infor¬ 
mation distributed on alcohol and cigarettes, excessive consumption is 
on the rise. This is especially true in regard to cigarettes. Cigar¬ 
ettes have been the subject of the most extensive study regarding the 
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dangers of a specific drug abuse but cigarette smoking has not declined 
as a result. These examples point up the fact that drug attitudes 
are not basically caused by ignorance, and that new information about 
a drug may cause little change in people's actions and attitudes. 

In spite of the studies and information slowly being provided 
about marijuana, most people refuse to give up the myths that mari¬ 
juana is addictive, causes crime, is harmless, causes instant insanity, 
or enables one to gain instant insight. It seems that because people 
want to believe certain things, they continue to do so despite facts 
to the contrary. What is the reason for this? 

First, man is a being who usually perceives what he wants to 
perceive, and much of what is experienced is therefore distorted 
according to his self-interest. Even facts are often bent to mean 
whatever the person wants them to mean. In the marijuana debate, 
studies are used by both sides to prove opposite points. Man tries so 
hard to support his own biases and view of things that he often screens 
his perceptions and experiences by discarding contradictory informa¬ 
tion. In this way man consciously and unconsciously builds his own 
view of reality and experiences reality accordingly. 

Drugs are one area in which this process functions much of the 
time. Because of the emotion and sensationalism surrounding drug use, 
because of the lack of scientific information available, and because 
of the unpredictable nature of psychoactive drugs, the whole area is 
prone to prejudice and distortion. In general, we could say that our 
knowledge about drugs tells us more about people than it does about 
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drugs. The facts about most drugs are ignored in favor of myths. This 
is especially true in the debate over marijuana. After studying the 
debate for some time, Erich Goode, a sociologist, makes the following 
statement in The Marijuana Smokers. 

The position of physicians, pot smokers, or legislatures, 
their elaborate descriptions of the effects of marijuana, its 
dangers or benefits, tells a great deal more about physicians 
and pot smokers than it does about marijuana. 

. . . The central problem about marijuana is not who uses 
it and why, or what does it do to the human body and mind, but 
how can such conflicting versions of its basic effects be 
maintained, and what sorts of arguments are invoked to justify 
its use or suppression? 

. . . The most interesting thing about a drug to a sociolo¬ 
gist is not what it does 3 but what it is thought to do. In 
fact what it is thought to do often has a great impact on what 
it actually does. A sociology of drugs accepts as of only 
secondary importance a drug's strict pharmacological 
effects . . .25 

Drug history provides much evidence in support of the thesis 
that a study of drugs tells us more about people than it does about 
drugs. For example, the introduction and assimilation of a drug into 
a culture seems to follow a basic pattern. Man, who seems to need 
some sort of intoxicant is in constant search for new substances to 
fill this need. Usually an adventurous group or person discovers a 
home grown drug or introduces a new substance of foreign origin. The 
new drug is usually associated, in people's minds, with the foreign 
land from which it came, or, if it is home grown, with the people who 
first began to use it. For instance, in 1604, King James prohibited 
tobacco because it made Englishmen look like the savages of America. 


25 


Goode, op. ait . 3 


p. 9. 
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In the U. S. marijuana was first associated with the Mexican laborers 
who brought it across the border in the early 1900's. It was thus 
considered a low class evil drug, and laws against it passed easily. 

At first a drug is used basically for medicinal and religious- 
ritualistic purposes, and its effects are highly praised and exagger¬ 
ated by the users. To illustrate the diversity in stated reasons for 
using a weak stimulant such as tobacco, Blum quotes an English writer 
from 1667. 

One smokes because it enables him to see better, another 
because it disperses water in the brain, a third to stop the 
singing in his ears, a fifth will tell you that it makes him 
sleep, a sixth that it quenches his thirst, a seventh that 
it neutralizes the bad effects of too much water drinking, 
an eighth that it expels evil humours, a ninth smokes to pass 
the time and a tenth because he doesn't wish to be unsociable. 26 

A new drug is typically sensationalized as a "food of the 
Gods" or as a cure for all ills. The people who oppose the new sub¬ 
stance, which usually includes the established authorities, often 
react in like fashion. Names such as Devils food, liberator of sin, 
killer drug, and corruptor of the innocent have been applied to drugs 
such as coffee, alcohol, tobacco, cannabis, peyote, and the fly agaric 
mushroom. Quite often the new drug becomes a symbol of rebellion 
against the authorities. For example, in the Arab Near East, the 
coffee house became a place where men with leisure time congregated, 
discussed politics, and according to the religious and political 
authorities, fomented rebellion. Coffee drinkers and coffee house 

^Blum, op. cit . 3 I, 94. 
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owners thus became subject to criminal penalties, including death. 

As the new drug is used in its early stages it becomes highly 
symbolical. Often it becomes a unifying principle of identity for an 
entire group of people and serves both social and religious functions. 
This phenomenon has been illustrated perfectly in a book called The 
Sacred Pipe, which is the first hand account of Black Elk, once holy 
man of the Oglala Sioux. Black Elk was a cousin to Crazy Horse, fought 
at the Little Big Horn, and first became a Sioux priest in the 1880's. 
In his fascinating account, he describes the seven sacred rites of the 
Oglala Sioux which are the center of their religion. All of the rites 
involve the use of the pipe and a certain type of tobacco which con¬ 
tains kinnikinnik (the dried inner bark of the red alder or red dog¬ 
wood), Reetwist tobacco and also a small portion of some fragrant root 
or herb, often the sweet Ann root. 

For the Oglala Sioux the pipe and tobacco are very sacred and 
act as concrete symbols for their beliefs. 

We have been told by the white men, or at least by those 
who are Christian, that God sent His son, who would restore 
order and peace upon the earth; and we have been told that 
Jesus the Christ was crucified, but that tie shall come again 
at the last judgement, the end of this world or cycle. This 
I understand and know that it is true, but the white man 
should know that for the red people too, it was the will of 
Wahm-Tanka, the Great Spirit, that an animal turn itself 
into a two-legged person in order to bring the most holy pipe 
to His people; and we too were taught that this White Buffalo 
Cow Woman who brought our sacred pipe will appear again at 
the end of this 'world,' a coming which we Indians know is not 
very far off. 28 


^ Ibid. 3 I, 100. 

28 Black Elk, The Sacred Pipe (Baltimore: Penguin Book, 1971), 

p. xix. 
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The pipe is the unifying principle for both the Sioux religion 
and their social community. It is that which brings the people 
together in a common bond and ritual, and it is almost always smoked 

in a circle. "With this pipe you will be bound to all your relatives. 

29 

. . ." "Relatives" means all people within the tribe but it also 
means all things in the universe including Wakan Tanka. 

In filling the pipe, all space . . . and all things (repre¬ 
sented by the grains of tobacco) are contracted within a single 
point, (the bowl or heart of the pipe), so that the pipe con¬ 
tains or really is, the universe. But since the pipe is the 
universe, it is also man, and the one who fills the pipe should 
identify himself with it . . . It is by this 'expansion' that 
a man ceases to be a part, a fragment, and becomes whole or 
holy; he shatters the illusion of separateness.30 

The sensational character of the new drug begins to fade some¬ 
what as the drug becomes more and more secularized. The society who 
fought the new "demon" drug becomes more accustomed to seeing it used 
and observing its effects. If the drug fits, in any way, into the 
society's network of basic values the drug will eventually be assimi¬ 
lated. Following this, there will be occasional flare-ups of excessive 
use, periods of prohibition and control, and feuds between users of 
the different drugs. But basically, once a drug has become a part of 
the social fabric it will remain an accepted part of society. 


Social Definitions 


It is important here to discuss the part which social defini¬ 
tion plays in people's attitude toward drugs. It was stated above 


29 

Ibid. 3 p. 7. 


30 Ibid., p. 21. 
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that prejudices, biases, myths, needs, and other human concerns domi¬ 
nate our knowledge about most drugs and for this reason, information 
alone cannot change people's attitudes toward drugs and drug users. 
There is another dimension to this problem which may help clarify the 
cause and must be considered. Society develops certain attitudes 
towards drugs and passes these on to the individual as if they were 
known facts. Each society decides on which drugs it will use and which 
will be prohibited. This decision is usually not based on objective 
criteria, rather it usually depends on group preferences, opinions, 
and arbitrary values. The United States has decided to promote the 
use of alcohol and tobacco while prohibiting marijuana. The Moslem 
countries accept marijuana while forbidding the use of alcohol. This 
rather arbitrary definition of what is good and bad takes on the char¬ 
acter of objective reality through a process which Peter Berger dis- 

31 

cusses in the Sacred Canopy. 

According to Berger the fundamental process of society is a 
dialectic consisting of three occurrences. These are externalization, 
object!vation, and internalization. Externalization is the outpouring 
of man's physical and mental activity into the world. In his living, 
man expresses himself and thereby creates order and a place to live. 

The result of this is culture or society, all of which is a product 
of man. 

In turn, this order which man has produced is needed for him 

^Veter L. Berger, The Sacred Canopy (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1967), Chapter I. 
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to live and grow. Thus it becomes for man an external reality separate 
from himself. This is objectivation, and the process whereby man 
re-appropriates this reality is called internalization. The external 
reality created by man thereby helps produce, create, and recreate man. 
Society is a product of man, and man is a product of society. Berger 
goes one step farther by stating that above all, the socially con¬ 
structed world is an ordering of experience, so that our very ability 
to experience is partially dependent on this socially built reality. 

In other words, our discordant experiences have no meaning until we 
learn through social processes how to provide that meaning. 

If we accept Berger's thesis, then it is easy to see how basic 
social prejudices against or for something can appear to people as 
hard fact. The social definition that cigarette smoking is all right 
or even preferable to not smoking has become objective reality to most 
Americans. The arguments against smoking have only begun to make 
people question or deny that social attitude. The attitudes that mari¬ 
juana is an "evil" drug or that it usually leads to heroin use is 
beginning to change as more and more people test or observe marijuana's 
effects. But many people still hold these opinions as if they were 
proven. 

There is a strong tendency in man to objectify his own opinions 
or the opinions of his social group into unquestionable reality. For 
reasons already stated above, drugs lend themselves easily to this 
tendency, and probably every man and society is guilty here. Indeed 
many areas of human concern lend themselves to this peculiar ability 
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of man. This observation led Whitehead to state that society is held 
together by the force of prejudice, and that new elements therefore 
have an automatic disruptive influence on society. 

My main thesis is that a social system is kept together by 
the blind force of instinctive actions, and of instinctive emo¬ 
tions clustered around habits and prejudices. It is therefore 
not true that any advance in the scale of culture inevitably 
tends to the preservation of society. On the whole, the con¬ 
trary is more often the case, and any survey of nature confirms 
this conclusion. A new element in life renders in many ways 
the operation of the old instincts unsuitable.32 

If instinct, habit, and loyalty to the purposes of society keeps society 
together, and man alive, then we must say that the prejudices and 
instincts in themselves usually are not bad; "prejudice" here meaning 
any unfounded attitude or opinion. What is harmful is the unwillingness 
to revise these opinions when new knowledge is available. The self- 
centered process of making opinion into unquestionable, unchangeable 
fact is society's basic sin. (Of course, it should be added that 
racial prejudice and other humanly destructive prejudices are auto¬ 
matically evil in themselves.) 

This discussion makes it clear why so much difficulty arises 
from the introduction of a new drug, new drug information, a new reason 
for using or not using a drug, or a new group of users. These are new 
elements which pose a threat to the old order of symbolized attitudes. 
Because of the highly symbolical nature of drugs, any attempt to change 
drug attitudes is actually an attempt to change more than this. Drugs 


00 

Alfred North Whitehead, Symbolism (New York: Capricorn 
Books, 1927), p. 69. 
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often symbolize religious beliefs, medicinal practices, status, life 
styles, social bonds, authority, rebellion and many other aspects of 
life. A new element introduced into drug use brings some or all of 
these into question. In some cultures the very fabric of society is 
brought into question by an attempt to change drug practices. The 
highly associational character of drugs makes it possible for man to 
associate whole systems of belief and social control with psychoactive 
substances. Here in the United States LSD and other psychedelics are 
often reported to be destroyers of the American way of life. In this 
case the psychedelics are associated with the opposite of Americanism, 
with "weird" people who drop out of society or want to change society. 

If we accept Whitehead's thesis that novelty causes a certain 
disruption in society and my thesis that drugs symbolize many aspects 
of man's living then we see that changing drug attitudes involves a 
certain amount of social conflict, chaos, and basic social change. 

More is at stake than drug knowledge. Other attitudes must be changed 
before people will change their views on drugs. The fight to end drug 
abuse among the American people then requires more than mere drug 
education. It mainly involves developing new ways of looking at life 
and getting along with other people. 

Effects of Psychoactive Drugs 

The above discussions regarding individual and social dis¬ 
tortions in the whole area of drugs, show how difficult it is to find 
out what real effects certain drugs have. However, no matter how 
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honest we are it is impossible to find and delineate all specific 
effects automatically occurring from the use of specific drugs. The 
common view that a certain psychoactive drug causes definite effects 
is in itself a distortion. Of course there are certain patterns of 
effects which usually result from the use of certain drugs. There are 
depressants, stimulants, antidepressants, pain killers, etc. which 
usually do what they are named after. Now, some of these are more 
predictable than others, and some have more known side effects than 
others. But all psychoactive drugs are physically non-specific and 
psychologically very unspecific. In many unpredictable ways drugs 
change physical, psychological., and social processes. 

The effects of psychoactive drugs depend on four rather than 
one basic criteria. (1) The drug itself; its chemical composition, 
etc. (2) The dosage taken and the method by which it is taken. (3) 
Setting; the social and environmental setting in which the drug is 
taken and experienced. (4) Set; the personality, expectations, atti¬ 
tudes, mental and physical stability of the person taking the drug. 

For each drug the relative importance of each of these criteria 
changes. For instance with barbituates, the composition of the drug 
and the dosage taken are the dominate criteria in its effects. For 
marijuana, set and setting seem to be the most important criteria for 
what effects are felt. But for all the drugs, the person has a great 
influence on the effects. Professor Lennard describes the model 
appropriate to psychoactive drug effects by pointing out the influence 
which a person exerts on physiological sensation. 
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One takes a drug, thereby introducing specific changes in 
his physiological state. These changes, however, do not trigger 
specific or uniform psychological or behavioral consequences. 

A specific emotional response is then generated both by the 
social context . . . and by one's set (one's past experience 
with similarity patterned experience). How one labels this 
inner experience depends largely upon the nature of the situa¬ 
tion and knowledge of how similar feelings were labeled in the 
past. Thus, one is cognitively active in the structuring of 
physiological sensation and in the labeling of inner experience 
rather than serving as a passing recipient of an effect triggered 
solely by a biochemical substance.33 


Use/Abuse 

The discussion thus far argues that drug use is a human problem 
with many human variables and not one centering on the properties of 
drugs alone. It is misleading to say that a psychoactive drug is in 
itself good or bad. Thus it has also been argued that drug distinctions 
other than good vs. bad, legal-harmless vs. illegal-harmful be made. 

We cannot automatically say that marijuana is bad and that alcohol is 
all right, or vice versa. A more realistic understanding of drugs 
should make a distinction between use and abuse. Any drug can be used 
just as any can be abused, remembering of course that certain drugs 
are abused more easily than others. The problem now becomes "what is 
the criteria for deciding what is use and what is abuse." 

The typical medical view is that any non-medical use of a drug 
is abuse. Goode quotes the American Medical Association as follows. 

" . . . drug abuse is taking drugs without professional advice or 

33 

lennard and Associates, op. dt. 3 p. 84. 
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direction." Drugs are taken for therapeutic purposes, to alleviate 
pain, to aid adjustment, and must be prescribed by a physician. Ac¬ 
cording to this view any use of marijuana is abuse because marijuana 
is not used by American doctors for medical purposes. In fact the use 
of any drug for recreational purposes would be labeled abuse under this 
definition. Almost all use of any drug used by the American people 
would therefore be labeled abuse. 

Many doctors are not so strict and add qualifications such as 
"any non-medical and illegal use of a drug is abuse"; or " . . . the 
term 'drug abuse' will be used in its broadest sense, to refer to use, 
usually by self-administration, of any drug in a manner that deviates 
from the approved medical or social patterns within a given culture." 35 

These definitions are problematic and not very helpful in the 
problem of evaluating types of drug use. First, as argued earlier, 
it can be debated whether most "medical uses" of drugs are really such 
uses. Second, "non-medical" and "illegal" are, where drugs are con¬ 
cerned, often biased social labels or constructs. The prejudice 
involved in making a certain drug illegal has been discussed above and 
a statement by Goode should be helpful in clarifying the dishonest use 
of the terms "abuse" and "non-medical" as applied to drug use. His 
claim is that these terms are used to support biased opinion. 

34 

Goode, op. cit ., p. 100. 
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'Drug abuse' is a linguistic device. It is often used by 
physicians and by those in medically related fields. Encounter¬ 
ing the use of the term, one has the impression that something 
quite measureable is being referred to, something very much 
like a disease, an undesirable condition which is in need of 
remedy. The term, thus, simultaneously serves two functions: 
it claims clinical objectivity and it discredits the action 
that it categorizes. In fact, there is no such objectivity 
in the term; its use is badly political. Drug abuse is the 
use of a drug that influential persons with legitimacy condemn. 
Their objections are on moral, not medical grounds, although 
their argument will be cased in medical language. Nonmedical 
drug use is, in the medical view, by definition abuse.36 

This brings us to a third objection. The use of definitions 
such as non-medical and illegal provides us with no real objective or 
reasonable criteria for deciding what constitutes drug abuse. Certain 
criteria are needed in order for the authorities to decide which drugs 
should be illegal in the first place. But it is difficult to discover 
the basis for this decision. Is it the harm which a drug can cause? 

No, because many dangerous harmful drugs are legal. With the exception 
of the hard narcotics, illegal drugs have not been shown to be any 
more harmful than the legal ones. So what is needed is real criteria. 

A fourth objection to the medical view, and related to number 
three, is that recreation and enjoyment are legitimate human activities 
and therefore a recreational use of drugs cannot automatically be 
called abuse. 

How should we define drug abuse? Goode's claim that the term 
is an emotional one, primarily used to arbitrarily discredit an action, 
warns us to be careful and as honest as possible. In my view, any 


^Ibid ., p. 61. 
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definition of drug abuse must be fair to society and its needs, to 
the person, and to the drug. No drug is automatically good or bad; 
no type of user is automatically an abuser, or harmless user; no 
society should allow socially destructive drug behavior and no society 
should be allowed to arbitrarily control an individual's use of drugs. 
All three of these components--society, the individual, and the drug- 
have certain rights and limitations, which must be considered. 

Another question we must ask before defining abuse is "What 
function would the definition serve?" My view is that drugs can be 
and are irresponsibly used; that certain uses are overly dangerous; 
and that both individuals and society should have some means by which 
to make judgments concerning drug use. A definition of abuse could 
provide criteria for deciding how well controlled a drug should be 
and whether it should be legal or illegal. If a certain drug, because 
of its nature, is abused almost every time it is used then it should 
be strictly controlled. 

Above all, the definition should serve as the first step in 
developing a therapeutical model which could effectively help the drug 
abuser. The medical model which attempts to explain the causes of 
drug abuse in terms of mental illness is, I believe, inadequate to this 
task. The common view of the medical profession is that drug abuse is 
the result of personality disorders which are a form of sickness. Thus 
abuse is mental sickness and should be treated as such. If we take 
seriously the argument that abuse is the non-medical use of a drug then 
the absurd conclusion follows that the non-medical and illegal use of 
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a drug is sickness. This I cannot accept. However I do accept the 
claim that real abuse is often partially caused by psychological prob¬ 
lems. This is undisputable, but I do not agree with the argument that 
all drug abusers have these problems, or that drug abusers are "sick." 
In fact, I refuse to put the label "sickness" on any psychological 
problems, except perhaps the most extreme "incurable" cases. "Sick¬ 
ness" is a label which automatically discredits a person by categoriz¬ 
ing him as not responsible for his actions. His own integrity as well 
as the integrity of his actions is stripped from him; and he is 
properly dehumanized. To label a drug user or abuser as mentally sick 
is an easy and emotional way to discredit his use of drugs. For this 
reason many people are termed pathological by other people who do not 
agree with the drug they are using or the manner in which they are 
using the drug. 

Moral positions are often justified on rational grounds. 

To admit that one or another point of view is merely a matter 
of taste is rarely sufficient, particularly to someone who 
struggles for moral and ideological dominance. A common 
strategy to discredit other points of view is to adopt a 
health-pathology model of justification. One's own ideology 
represents mental or physical health, while that of one's 
opponents is pathological . . .37 

The use of the "pathology" label is sometimes welcomed by the 
drug abuser because it relieves him of responsibility for what he has 
done. If the abuser cannot convince himself and others that the drug 
is to be blamed for his actions, then the next best scapegoat could be 
his sickness. If he is sick, then he is not to blame. This is a 

^Ibid, j p. 303. 
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destructive but common way of relieving guilt. But using the label 
"sickness" as the medical model does propagate this tendency. In his 
book Reality Tnerapy, Glasser stresses the need for people to face the 
truth and accept responsibility for their behavior. Only in this way 
can people help themselves, instead of just allowing themselves to be 
treated or taken care of. In his therapeutical model then Glasser 
stresses the connection between healing and helping others to accept 
the responsibility and refusing to label people as sick. 

In consonance with our emphasis on responsibility and 
irresponsibility, we who practice Reality Therapy advocate 
dispensing with the common psychiatric labels, such as 
neurosis and psychosis, which tend to categorize and stereo¬ 
type people. Limiting our descriptions to the behavior which 
the patient manifests, we would, for example, describe a man 
who believes that he is President Johnson as irresponsible, 
followed by a brief description of his unrealistic behavior 
and thinking. Calling him psychotic or schizophrenic imme¬ 
diately places him in a mental illness category which sepa¬ 
rates him from most of us, the label thereby serving to 
compound his problem. 38 

The pathology model is far more reasonable than the punitive 
model which defines abuse as the illegal use of a drug and attempts to 
rehabilitate the abuser by punishing him. But both views are prevalent 
in American society today and both represent prejudice and a mistaken 
approach. Putting drug abusers in jail or in mental hospitals has not 
solved any problems; in fact it has probably generated more. 

To begin developing a new approach we must first define drug 
abuse. The definition should be twofold, stressing both the social 


30 

William Glasser, Reality Therapy (New York: 
1965), p. 15. 
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and individual aspects of drug misuse. Fort is helpful in defining 

abuse from a social objective standpoint. He states that: 

. . . 'drug abuse' refers to the use of a drug, usually chronic 
excessive use, to an extent that produces definite impairment 
of social or vocational adjustment of health.39 

Fort does not discuss the problems inherent in measuring "impairment 
of social or vocational adjustment," nor does he delineate exactly 
what this means. He does state that the impairment has to be measur¬ 
able and definite in order to be called abuse. It therefore seems 
clear that he is not using the term "adjustment" to mean conformity to 
social conventions. Abuse is not equated with the use of a drug which 
causes an inability to conform. Rather, abuse is equated with the 
use of a drug which does actual damage to other people's or one's own 
ability to live with other people; and/or his ability to do the work 
which he wants to do. This, I believe, is the meaning to Fort's 
definition. It clearly places the burden of proof on the claim that 
a certain use of drugs is abuse, rather than demanding proof from a 
person that he is not abusing drugs. 

There is another half of the definition which I believe is 
necessary, but which Dr. Fort may not agree with because of its sub¬ 
jectivity. It is not as easily measured, but it does provide us with 
much needed criteria. This definition is causal, concerns the indi¬ 
vidual and his needs and runs as follows. Drug abuse is the use of 
a drug, usually a consistent use, to almost totally fulfill one or more 

39 
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human needs, which must be fulfilled without dependence on something 
artificial such as drugs. My assumptions here are: first; that drug 
use is an attempt to fulfill needs, and second; that drugs can aid in 
the meeting of needs. But if a drug is the only or usual way by which 
the need is met, this is damaging to the individual and constitutes 
abuse. 

If we put the two parts of the definition of abuse together we 
have the following statement. Drug abuse is the use of a drug, usually 
chronic excessive use, to almost totally fulfill human needs which 
must be fulfilled without drugs; the result of which is definite damage 
to other people, to social or vocational adjustment or to health. 

Under this definition both subjective and objective criteria are con¬ 
sidered, thus making it possible to detect drug abuse before much 
definite damage is done. Of course, the main problem here is the sub¬ 
jective vagueness of the definition which makes it possible to judge 
abuse according to emotional biases. However, the "objective" half 
of the definition, (though there is some doubt whether objectivity is 
possible here) should help counteract this tendency. 

Before I go on, something should be said about needs, the widely 
used and controversial concept of psychologists. What is it that the 
drug user is attempting to fulfill in his use of drugs? I view man as 
a complicated being comprised of four basic dimensions; physical, 
mental, emotional, and spiritual. Each of these aspects of human per¬ 
sonality involves needs which are interdependent. There are physical 
needs such as hunger, thirst, safety, sex, physical comfort, and 
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physical pleasure. Some of these must be fulfilled before any other 
needs can be satisfied (example: hunger, thirst, safety). Some, how¬ 
ever, depend on the fulfillment of other mental needs for their satis¬ 
faction (example: sex, physical pleasure). The important mental, 
emotional, and spiritual needs seem to be the following: the need 
for personal autonomy; for relatedness to others; for relatedness to 
an environment (natural, human, and super-human) which generates exper¬ 
iences and stimuli; for a stable and meaningful way of perceiving the 
world; for belongingness; for self-esteem or self-worth; and for self- 
actualization. There are probably many more which could be listed, 
but most psychologists seem to agree that there are a few basic needs 

under which the others could be listed. Henry Murray lists twenty, 

40 

including a few not covered above such as abasement and play. Fromm 

lists five needs which he says arise from man's basic isolation from 

nature and other men. The only one not specifically listed above is 

what Fromm calls a need for transcendence or the urge for man to rise 

41 

above his creature!iness and animal nature. 

All the above are essential needs arising from the nature of 
man's existence. In my view there are two basic needs upon which all 
others depend, and these needs are most closely associated with health 
and growth. These are the need to feel that one is of value and that 
others are of value, to love and be loved, to see the worth in oneself 

40 
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and in others. Glasser claims that these two needs are the basis of 
therapy. 

Psychiatry must be concerned with two basic psychological needs: 
the need to love and be loved and the need to feel that we are 
worthwhile to ourselves and to others. Helping patients fulfill 
these two needs is the basis of Reality Therapy.42 

By the degree to which these drives are fulfilled, the more health and 

growth we experience. Everyone, by the very fact that he is alive, 

has fulfilled these to some extent, because without them, all would 

be meaningless and chaotic. It is a presupposition of life itself 

that some value is involved. This is why man's other needs depend on 

these two, without them the others make no sense. 

The use of drugs, like many other acts, expresses an attempt 
to fulfill the needs discussed above. A person feels a dissatisfaction 
physically, mentally, emotionally or spiritually with the present 
moment, so he uses a drug if he thinks it will change things satis¬ 
factorily. Drug use thus represents a dissatisfaction with something 
and a desire to change toward something else. This, in fact, is the 
definition of a need. Consider Murray's statement in Explorations in 
Personality. 

A need is a construct (a convenient fiction or hypothetical 
concept) which stands for a force ... in the brain region, a 
force which organizes perception, apperception, intellection, 
conation and action in such a way as to transform in a certain 
direction an existing, unsatisfying situation. A need is some¬ 
times provoked directly by internal processes of a certain 
kind . . . but, more frequently ... by the occurrence of one 
of a few commonly effective press (environmental forces) . . . 


42 
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Each need is characteristically accompanied by a particular 
feeling or emotion and tends to use certain modes ... to 
further its trend. It may be weak or intense, momentary or 
enduring. But usually it persists and gives rise to a cer¬ 
tain course of overt behavior (or fantasy), which . . . 
changes the initiating circumstances in such a way as to 
bring about an end situation which stills (appeases or sat¬ 
isfies) the organism. 43 

The use of a drug to help change circumstances and fill needs 
adds a dimension to need fulfillment which is usually not present in 
other common need-filling actions. Most need-filling involves only 
the person and his actions. The use of a drug usually adds a third 
aspect, or a mediator which helps the person perform the need-filling 
action in the way he desires. For example, if a person needs compan¬ 
ionship he will probably find someone to be with or talk to, but he 
may use alcohol, marijuana, or some other drug in order to change the 
character of the relationship somehow. The drug adds a physiological 
change, and a possible change in atmosphere, mood, emotion, things to 
do together, etc. For these reasons the use of drugs can be and often 
has been equated with the inability to do something for oneself. This 
in turn can be considered a v/eakness, because a man is dependent on 
something else to help him fill his needs. Connected with this is the 
tendency to equate drug use with escape from reality. The dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the present and the use of a drug to favorably change the 
circumstances can and often has been considered an escape. 

These two negative characterizations of drug use, though help¬ 
ful in many ways are obviously generalizations and oversimplifications. 


^Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality (New York: 
Science Editions, 1938), pp. 123-24. 
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There are many levels and degrees of dependency on drugs and there are 
equally as many degrees and levels of dissatisfaction with the present. 
Some are attempts to escape from unavoidable reality, others are 
changes for the good. Some are responsible and some are irresponsible, 
some can be considered abuse and some cannot. Let's consider for a 
moment the extreme case of psychological dependence on a drug. The 
consistent use of a drug to attempt to fill a certain need usually 
leads to habituation or psychological dependence on the drug. (Addic¬ 
tion will result if the drug is physically addicting.) If the person 
cannot fill the need in any other way this use of the drug will prob¬ 
ably do damage to himself and others, and thus is truly abuse. But 
all psychological dependence on a drug cannot automatically be called 
abuse. People become habituated to many things; television, types of 
foods, and certain other people. And though this is not the most 
desirable behavior, it is not abusive if it does no definite damage 
to self and others, and if the person can find other adequate ways to 
fill the need if the object is taken from him. It is interesting to 
note here the following statement by Fort. 

All the mind-altering drugs, . . . and certainly including 
marijuana, amphetamines, and barbituates, can with regular use 
lead to psychological dependence, but it would always have to 
be decided on an individual basis whether the dependence on 
a drug, the spouse, or television was significantly impairing 
one's life functioning, self-development, or social contribu¬ 
tions; whether it was enhancing these; or whether it was having 
no effect whatsoever.44 

So even habituation to a drug cannot automatically be labeled as a 

44 
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weakness or as a harmful escape from reality. These categories cannot 
encompass all drug users nor even all heavy drug users. 

In my studies I have found that most drug users attempt to 
help fill the following three or four basic needs through use of drugs 
(1) The need for relatedness to others; (2) For experience or inter¬ 
action with one's environment (natural and human); (3) For pleasure, 
enjoyment and relaxation; (4) And the need to feel of worth or to feel 
self-confidence. I have also found that the more needs which a drug 
helps fill for a person, the more important the drug becomes. 

Drug as Technology 

In light of the above it is easy to see why drugs have been 

called the oldest technology. Substances which alter consciousness 

and supposedly do certain things for man better than he can do himself 

are found in use among all the peoples of the world. A drug can help 

fill needs and therefore it can do some of man's work for him. These 

attitudes toward drugs have made them an integral part of man's 

"machinery" for centuries. According to Aaronson and Osmond, two 

famous researchers in drugs, psychiatry, and neurology, drugs are 

thought of by man as chemical devices through which adaptation to the 

45 

environment is enhanced. Man believes so deeply in the power of 
drugs that he does not feel he can live without them. In the past, 
this faith has led to a widespread use and occasional abuse of drugs, 

^Bernard Aaronson and Humphry Osmond, Psychedelics (New York: 
Doubleday, 1970), p. 3. 
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but the future promises something more negative. 

In The Greening of America, Charles A. Reich discusses the 
uncontrolled power of the two basic non-human values of our techno¬ 
logical society; namely progress and efficiency. His thesis is that 
we have let these inhuman mechanical values gain control over human 
society. The machine, not the man, has the power, because instead of 
using technology we usually let it use us. Without regard to human 
values or environment concerns, man struggles to further develop all 
aspects of his technology. Growth and quantity have taken precedence 
over quality and lasting value. 

The essence of the Corporate State is that it is relent¬ 
lessly single-minded; it has only one value, the value of 
technology-organization-efficiency-growth-progress. The 
State is perfectly rational and logical. It is based upon 
principle. But life cannot be supported on the basis of any 
single principle. Yet no other value is allowed to inter¬ 
fere with this one, not amenity, not beauty, not community, 
not even the supreme value of life itself.^® 

Even if Reich is only partly right, the problems included in 
the continual growth of the drug industry and drug research are im¬ 
mense. The number of new substances produced by modern research in the 
past twenty years is staggering by itself, but the possibilities which 
the future holds is frightening. Almost every major scientific lab¬ 
oratory in the world is giving high priority to research in behavior, 
brain, and biochemistry.^ 7 More and more effective mind-control agents 


^Charles A. Reich, The Greening of America (New York: Bantam 
Books, 1971), pp. 94-95. 

^ 7 David Solomon (ed.). The Marijuana Papers (New York: New 
American Library, 1966), p. 128. 
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are being researched and developed, and we have no reason to believe 
that this aspect of technology is anymore under human control than the 
others. In an essay on "the Politics, Ethics, and Meaning of Marijuana" 
LSD advocate Timothy Leary characterizes the situation. 

Of the many powerful energies now suddenly available to man, 
the most challenging and sobering are those that alter the fabric 
of thought and judgement—the very core of meaning and being. 

Learning, memory, mood, judgement, identity, consciousness 
can now be transformed instantaneously by electrical and chemical 
stimuli. In the long-short diary of our species, no issue has 
posed such a promise-peril . . . 

Today the human race is confronted with new energies that tax 
our wisdom, confuse our judgement, terrorize our emotional securi¬ 
ties, excite our highest aspirations, and threaten to alter our 
central notions of man and his place on this planet. Never has 
man faced ethical and political issues so complex, so delicate, 
so demanding, frightening. Never has man been in greater need 
of ethical guidance. And where is it? 

Our scientists plunge enthusiastically into the process of 
mind-changing, consciousness alteration, with little apparent re¬ 
gard for the moral, political complications. 48 

Leary goes on to suggest two new ethical commandments which 
are necessary as man moves into what he calls the "molecular age." 

(1) Thou shalt not alter the consciousness of thy fellow man. (2) 

Thou shalt not prevent thy fellow man from altering his own conscious- 
ness. Leary sees drugs as both, a way in which men can be controlled 
and a way in which men can gain more freedom and understanding. Ac¬ 
cording to Leary, psychedelic chemicals should be an essential and 
constructive part of modern living, in spite of the possible dangers. 

Leary seems to understand the problems involved in the 
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development of and use of more and more drugs, but I believe he does 
not understand the far reaching implications. He discusses the possi¬ 
bility that drugs may be used as agents of control over people but then 
he goes on to advocate the broad use of chemicals by individuals to 
change consciousness and gain insight. He totally ignores the possi¬ 
bility that individuals may let themselves be controlled by chemicals 
or other substances. He warns no one to follow the possible third 
commandment: "Thou shalt not allow drugs to gain control over you in 
any way." This, I believe, is as serious a problem as man's tyranny 
over man. In the past, we have allowed drugs of all kinds to do many 
things for us, and today we are asking drugs to do more and more. The 
more we use a drug to do a certain thing, the more we amputate our own 
ability to do it. Uncontrolled technology is amputation and our atti¬ 
tude toward drugs is leading us along this path. 

For almost all members of American society, some form of drug 
taking (from aspirin to heroin) has become a regular component 
of personal self-regulation and daily life; and the use of drugs 
(from alcohol to marijuana) has become an essential constituent 
of social interaction in which persons routinely participate.50 

In our society artificial reasons for using drugs are being 
created in order that drug industries (legal and illegal) can grow and 
sell more drugs. We are educated through advertisements, fads, social 
tradition, and mythological stories which sensationalize drugs. And 
we gladly accept these teachings. Thus, among other things, we are 
using drugs in order to relax, think, experience, socialize, sleep, 

^Lennard and Associates, op. oit. 3 p. 91. 
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wake up, work, be aggressive, impress people, handle any pain or grief, 
make love and have fun. In many ways drugs can be and are helpful, 
but a look at our society shows that they are clearly being over used. 
This trend is growing as drug technology gains more and more control 
over its subjects. And we have no way of really knowing what the 
extent of the dangers are. 
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CHAPTER II 


MARIJUANA AND PSYCHEDELICS 
Marijuana—Cannabis 

The correct name for marijuana is Cannabis Sativa 3 christened 
by Linneous in 1753. It consists of the flowers, leaves and stems 
from the female variety of the hemp plant. Cannabis grows in almost 
any soil and its potency varies with the area in which it is cultivated. 
Acapulco, North Africa, and Indochina are considered by users to be 
producers of the best cannabis. There is an endless variety of prepa¬ 
rations made from cannabis, but the most potent is hashish, which con¬ 
sists of the resinous material from the flowering tops of the plant. 

This is often called Cannabis Indiaa and is five to ten times stronger 
than Sativa. Cannabis is commonly ingested by means of eating, drinking 
or smoking. In the United States it is almost always smoked by itself, 
whereas in other parts of the world it is usually mixed with something 
such as tobacco, opium, alcohol, tea, or foods and then eaten, drank, 
or smoked. 

History and Effects 

The history of marijuana is a peculiar and interesting phenome¬ 
non. In spite of its worldwide popularity and use since before Christ, 
it is one of man's well kept secrets. Little is known about marijuana 
or its use and all cultures, past and present, seem interested in con¬ 
tinuing this trend. The story of cannabis, rather than being a history, 

47 
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is a documentation of legend, a study in creative mythology. In his 
Introduction to Marijuana Reconsidered 3 Professor of Psychiatry Lester 
Grinspoon, comments on his own attempt to write a history of marijuana. 

1 had originally planned ... an opening chapter on the 
early history of cannabis. However, I soon found that because 
the literature contained so many contradictions, discrepancies, 
uncertainties, difficulties in obtaining primary sources, and 
statements which appeared more mythological than factual, it 
would be impossible to do more than contribute another largely 
apocryphal account.! 

According to Grinspoon, the body of scientific literature on cannabis, 

as compiled by the United Nations, shows 2,000 titles as opposed to 
2 

11,847 on alcohol. But the problem even here is the fact that mari¬ 
juana use has always generated such controversy that scientific papers 
are often as emotionally biased as non-scientific papers. Grinspoon's 
feeling is that it is impossible to write a completely objective state¬ 
ment regarding marijuana, because of its highly symbolical and contro¬ 
versial nature past and present. I agree with this and consider any 
work on marijuana, including my own, as tentative and questionable 
rather than conclusive. In this respect understanding marijuana is very 
much like trying to understand man himself. I also agree with Grin¬ 
spoon that we must keep trying to present the truth, for only with 
constant effort will usable conclusions regarding marijuana be reached. 
To say "we don't know enough about pot" and "Let's wait until the 
evidence is in before we consider the problems" is irresponsible and 

\ester Grinspoon, Marijuana Reconsidered (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1971), p. vii. 
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impractical. We will probably never know enough about pot to reach 
definite conclusions with absolute certainty. But at the same time, 
use of marijuana is steadily rising, sensational mythological opinions 
for and against are growing, and many people are being hurt in various 
ways by the whole marijuana controversy. Something needs to be done. 

One of the first legends one encounters when looking into the 
"history" of marijuana is the often used claim that mention of hemp 
is found in a pharmacy manual from 2737 B.C., supposedly written by 
a Chinese emperor, Shen Nung. Goode makes the following statement 
regarding the confusion. 

. . . This story found its way into a vast number of essays on 
marijuana, including my own. Actually, the emperor turns out 
to be mythological. Shen is a component of Chinese folk reli¬ 
gion, creator of agriculture, and one of the gods most widely 
worshipped in pre-revolutionary China . . . The Treatise on 
Medicine attributed to Shen was compiled by an early Han 
dynasty writer, whose sources go back only as far as the 4th 
century B.C. 3 

Another legend common to many works on marijuana and told with 
endless variation is the story of Hasan-i-Sabba, the "Old Man of the 
Mountains." Usually the story is offered as evidence for the claim 
that marijuana causes violence because it directly links use of hashish 
with murder. It appears factual that just prior to the First Crusade, 
around 1090 A.D., a fanatical Moslem group led by Hasan settled near 
Baghdad and spread throughout Persia, Iraq, and Syria; remaining 
powerful until the thirteenth century. Descendents of the group are 


^Erich Goode, The Marijuana Smokers (New York: Basic Books, 
1970), p. 13. 
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4 

the contemporary Ismaeli sect, now led by Karim Aga Khan. Legend 
has it that Hasan gathered young men together, intoxicated them with 
hashish and then sent them out to assassinate his enemies. It is also 
said that the words "hashish" and "assassin" were derived from the 
name "Hasan." Thus the connection between marijuana and killing. 

Much of the "evidence" for the legend comes from a report by 
Marco Polo who passed through the neighborhood in 1271 or 1272. After 
describing the magnificent garden owned by the old man of the mountain 
Polo proceeds: 

Now no man was allowed to enter the Garden save those whom 
he intended to be his ashishin. There was a fortress at the 
entrance to resist all the world, and there was no other way 
to get in. He kept at his Court a number of the youths of the 
country, from twelve to twenty years of age, such as had a 
taste for soldiering . . . Then he would introduce them into 
his Garden, some four, or six, or ten at a time, having first 
made them drink a certain potion which cast them into a deep 
sleep, and then causing them to be lifted and carried in. So 
when they awoke, they found themselves in the Garden. 

When therefore they awoke, and found themselves in a place 
so charming, they deemed that it was Paradise in very truth. 

And the ladies and damsels dallied with them to their hearts 
content . . . 

So when the Old Man would have any prince slain, he would 
say to such a youth: 'Go thou and slay So and So; and when 
thou returnest my angels shall bear thee into Paradise. And 
shouldst thou die, natheless even so will. I send my Angels to 
carry thee back into Paradise.'5 

Somehow, from this story it has been deduced that marijuana or hashish 
causes violence. And many people down through history have accepted 


^Richard H. Blum and Associates, Society and drugs (San Fran¬ 
cisco: Jossey-Bass, 1970), I, 64. 

^David Solomon (Ed.), The Marijuana Papers (New York: New 
American Library, 1966), p. 24. 
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this conclusion, including H. J. Anslinger, who used the story as 
testimony against marijuana in the Senate hearings held prior to the 
passing of the Marijuana Tax Act, 1937.^ Legend has been made into 
fact in spite of the obvious lack of evidence. None of the data shows 
a real connection between hashish and violence. According to Kaplan 
"two recent studies indicate that the connection between any killings 
by the assassins and the drug hashish was so tenuous as to be of no 
relevance to the issue.Clearly, fanatics kill because they are 
fanatics and not because they use a drug, especially a drug such as 
hashish. However, the importance of this legend, its variations and 
subsequent use by different writers should not be overlooked. It pro¬ 
vides us with an excellent illustration of man's tendency to sensa¬ 
tionalize the drug we call cannabis. 

In the late 1800's mythological and extremely contradictory 
reports regarding marijuana use in India came to the attention of the 
British government. There were reports of addiction, and physical, 
mental and moral degeneration all caused by the use of hemp. Many 
health officials considered it an evil menace to the Indian population 
and asked that it be prohibited. On the other side, hemp was being 
praised as the joy-giver and heavenly-guide, and the claim was made 
that hemp was an integral part of Indian tradition and religion. The 
controversy resulted in a two year study by the British, wherein 

g 
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hundreds of doctors, religious leaders, peasants, government and 
health officials, hemp growers and dealers were studied. Then in 1894 
the results were published in seven volumes under the title. Report of 
the Indian Hemp Drug Commission . This report is considered one of the 
classic works on hemp and its conclusions are relevant to marijuana use 
in the United States today. 

In regard to the physical effects, the Commission have come 
to the conclusion that the moderate use of hemp drugs is prac¬ 
tically attended by no evil results at all . . . The excessive 
use does cause injury. As in the case of other intoxicants, 
excessive use tends to weaken the constitution and to render 
the consumer more susceptible to disease. . . 

In respect to the alleged mental effects of the drugs, the 
commission have come to the conclusion that the moderate use of 
hemp drugs produces no injurious effects on the mind ... It 
is otherwise with the excessive use. Excessive use indicates 
and intensifies mental instability . . . 

In regard to the moral effects of the drugs, the Commission 
are of the opinion that their moderate use produces no moral 
injury whatever. Excessive consumption, on the other hand, both 
indicates and intensifies moral weakness or depravity. Manifest 
excess leads directly to loss of self-respect, and thus to moral 
degradation. In respect to his relations with society, however, 
even the excessive consumer of hemp drugs is ordinarily inoffen¬ 
sive. ... for all practical purposes it may be laid down that 
there is little or no connection between the use of hemp drugs 
and crime. 

Viewing the subject generally, it may be added that the 
moderate use of these drugs is the rule, and that excessive use 
is comparatively exceptional . . . 8 

After citing these conclusions the commission provides us with an 

example of religious-traditional use of hemp in India. The following 

is a quotation from native literature which shows the extreme praise 

and reverence many Indians have for hemp. The mythology attached to 


O 
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the plant is also apparent here. 

To the Hindu the hemp plant is holy. A guardian lives in 
the bhang leaf ... To see in a dream the leaves, plant, or 
water of bhang is lucky ... A longing for bhang fortells 
happiness ... It cures dysentary and sunstroke, clears 
phlegm, quickens digestion, sharpens appetite, makes the tongue 
of the lisper plain, freshens the intellect, and gives alertness 
to the body, and gaiety to the mind. Such are the useful and 
needful ends for which in his goodness the Almighty made bhang 
. . . Bhang is the Joy-giver, the Sky-flier, the Heavenly-guide, 
the Poor Man's Heaven, the Soother of Grief. . . No god or man 
is as good as the religious drinker of bhang. The students of 
the scriptures at Benares are given bhang before they sit to 
study. At Benares, Ujjain and other holy places yogis, bairagis 
and sanyasis take deep draughts of bhang that they may center 
their thoughts on the Eternal ... To forbid or even seriously 
to restrict the use of so holy and gracious a herb as the hemp 
would cause widespread suffering and annoyance and to large 
bands of worshipped ascetics, deep-seated anger. It would rob 
the people of a solace in discomfort, of a cure in sickness, 
of a guardian whose gracious protection saves them from the 
attacks of evil influences ... So grand a result, so tiny 
a sin! 9 

According to writers in this field the understanding of hemp as holy 
is still prevalent among many Hindus, especially the priestly classes. 

The adoption of cannabis by Europeans has been very limited 
but not without incident. Europe's most famous experiment with the 
drug was the use of large quantities of hashish by the Romantics of the 
1850 1 s. Theophile Gautier and F. Boissard organized what was called 
the "Club des Haschischins," whose members included Victor Hugo, 

Charles Baudelaire, and Honore de Balzac. Of this group the most 
influential and famous writer on the subject of drugs was Baudelaire. 
Even today he is often cited by pro-and-anti-marijuana factions as an 
authoritative and informative conmentator on the subject of cannabis. 


^ Ibid ., p. 145. 
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His creativity is used as evidence on the pro side of marijuana, and 
his bizarre and frightening experiences while intoxicated with hashish 
is often used as evidence against the drug. Unfortunately Baudelaire's 
use of hashish appears to have been only excessive use, for he 
swallowed only extremely large doses of the drug. For this reason his 
use does not give us much insight into the typical moderate user of 
cannabis. However he is historically important for many reasons and 
his influence has been widespread. It is usually claimed that the 
writings of Baudelaire were an important factor in limiting the spread 
of cannabis in Europe. 

As an artistic personality whose popular reputation placed 
him among the select group of ultimate decadents, he may be 
considered the most important figure, literary or otherwise, 
in establishing a sense of what the hashish experience consists 
of, in its most complete forms, and of what the inevitable re¬ 
sult is for one who uses it to excess JO 

In his book Artificial Paradise , Baudelaire describes the four 
stages of acute intoxication of hashish. (1) The breaking up of the 
individual's customary thought patterns, characterized by rapid and 
fleeting mental associations, strange connections, absurdities and 
puns. A person laughs uncontrollably because he senses the hilarity 
and the incongruity in all things. 

At first, a certain absurd, irresistable hilarity overcomes 
you. The most ordinary words, the simplest ideas assume a new 
and bizarre aspect . . . your companions laugh in your face, but 
you do not mind, because the characteristic good will is begin- 


10 


Grinspoon, op. cit. 3 


p. 82. 
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ning to manifest itself . . . Your playfulness and bursts of 
laughter seem the ultimate in foolishness to anyone who is not 
in the same condition as you.11 

This whole state can quickly become anxiety ridden if the person tries 
to hide his condition or if he is afraid of what is happening to him. 
(2) The second stage is marked by physical symptoms of coldness and 
weakness, and a mental state of awkward stupor. 


The second stage is ushered in by a sensation of coldness 
in the extremities and a great over-all weakness . . . there 
is a general numbness throughout your being . . . Your senses 
become extraordinarily keen and acute. Your sight is infi¬ 
nite . . .12 


(3) The third stage is characterized by a very strong subjective sense 
of expanded consciousness; a heightening of senses along with a dis¬ 
torting of objects into hallucinations. Synesthesia; the hearing of 
colors, the seeing of sounds, etc. also accompany this state. Ego 
loss, empathy with objects, timelessness, depersonalization, and 
sereneness all occur. 


Now the hallucinations begin. Outside objects assume mon¬ 
strous appearance. They reveal themselves to you in new and 
unknown forms ... In sounds there is color; in colors there 
is music. Musical notes become numbers . . . 

One's sense of temporal and existential proportions is 
disturbed by the innumerable swarms of intense feelings and 
ideas. One lives several lifetimes in the space of an hour 
. . . From time to time your personality will vanish . . . 

You are no longer struggling; you have been borne aloft; no 
longer are you your own master, but this does not trouble 
you . . J3 


^Charles Baudelaire, Artificial Paradise (New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1971), p. 19. 

1 3 Ibid. , p. 22. 

]3 Ibid.> pp. 22-23. 
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(4) The fourth stage is not always reached but it is the most over¬ 
powering and best stage. It is like the satovi 3 the mystical union, 
or the cosmic consciousness. All contradictions and problems dis¬ 
appear. In this stage, says Baudelaire, the person is forced to 
admire himself. He knows himself superior to all things and finally 
thinks, "I have become God." 

There is nothing whirling and tumultuous about it. It is 
a calm and placid beatitude. Every philosophical problem is 
resolved . . . Every contradiction is reconciled. Man has 
surpassed the gods. Something within you says 'you are superior 
to all men; no one understands what you are thinking and feeling 
now. They are even encapable of understanding the immense love 
that you feel for them.'14 

After listing these radical effects of hashish, Baudelaire 
goes on to discuss the morality of its use. He asserts that hashish 
is evil and morally wrong first, because it causes pride and self¬ 
admiration in man and second, because it rends a man incapable of 
positive action, attacks and destroys his will, makes him asocial or 
isolationist, and deceives him into thinking that he has experienced 
paradise or infinity. 

This opinion of cannabis along with Baudelaire's listing of 
its effects have been uncritically accepted by many writers on mari¬ 
juana, especially the anti-marijuana faction. However, thoughhis 
work is interesting and contains much truth, certain aspects of 
Baudelaire's credibility must be questioned. Grinspoon, in a chapter 
on Baudelaire, questions whether Baudelaire was really writing about 


U Ibid. 3 p. 23. 
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his own use of hashish. Grinspoon reports the conclusions of two 
scholars, G. T. Clapton and T. Varlet, who have studied Baudelaire's 
works extensively. Baudelaire was addicted to both alcohol and opium 
and he often spoke of hashish being a mixture of opium and hashish. 
Certain evidence points to the possibility that Baudelaire was writing 
mainly about his experience with this mixture rather than about pure 
hashish. Or another possibility is that he was relating the experi¬ 
ences of others concerning hashish, rather than his own as he claimed. 

(Clapton and Varlet) have established beyond any reasonable 
doubt that Baudelaire was using opium, and not hashish, during 
and before the time he wrote Les Paradis Artifieiels 3 only the 
first part of which alleges to treat his hashish use of some 
fourteen years earlier. Again, Baudelaire's 1851 remark that 
hashish is composed of opium must be given some consideration. 

... An examination of Baudelaire's omissions and re-renderings, 
show that he had far less personal, first hand knowledge of or 
experience with hashish than he claimed or implied and that many 
of his alleged descriptions of hashish use were descriptions of 
opium use, some of his own, but many lifted from his reading of 
DeQuincey . . J 5 

Grinspoon goes on to state that although Baudelaire's psychosis 
and death have been popularly attributed to overindulgence in hashish 
(or, more rarely, opium or even alcohol) he actually died of tertiary 
syphilis. Grinspoon suggests that Baudelaire himself may have propa¬ 
gated the popular myth about his decomposition. 

Further, the stigma attached to both his venereal disease 
and alcoholism, their complexity, and the difficulty of a 
permanent 'cure' for either, combined with his persistent 
sense of inadequacy and failure, indicate that he may have 
been almost eager to displace the blame for his misery onto 
one specific agent, even one that he knew little about, and 
had used for only a short period of time, if at all—hashish. 16 


15 


Grinspoon, op. eit. 3 p. 83. 


' [S Ibid. 3 p. 84. 
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The above considerations mean that we should be more cautious when 
studying the drug works of Baudelaire. He is probably not the expert 
that history has made him. He is a creative man with helpful informa¬ 
tion and a creative opinion on hashish, but like most or all other men 
he has somewhat distorted the information. 

The United States 

America's early relations with hemp were the result of England's 
need for the plant. Britain had long relied on hemp for a number of 
important items: windmill and ship sails, fine napkins, sheets, 
horse blankets, rope and flags. The expansion of the English fleet 
meant that more hemp was needed, and the climate of the American colo¬ 
nies was ideal for its growing. 

The first American crop of Indian hemp, planted in 1611 
near Jamestown, Virginia, thus represented an attempt to 
ameliorate an economic crises in Engl andJ 7 

From that date hemp farming grew in the colonies and even George Wash¬ 
ington was engaged in its cultivation. Pro-marijuana writers often 
quote the following entries from his diary. 

1765 - May 12-13 Sowed hemp at Muddy hole by swamp. 

August 7 Began to separate the male from the 
female hemp . . . rather too lateJ 8 

With the decline of sail ship building and the importation of finer 

grade hemp the industry gradually decreased. However, cannabis became 

known as a medicine in the U. S. and Europe after 1839, and tincture 

of cannabis appeared as a reliable therapeutic medicine in the U. S. 

^ 7Ibid ., p. 11. ^ ^ Ibid ., p. 12. 
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Pharmacopoeia. The introduction of injectable opiates, synthetic 
analgesics, and hypnotics in the late 1800's and early 1900's caused 
a decrease in the use of cannabis as a medicine and the tax act of 
1937 made its prescription and use so cumbersome that other drugs 
were used in its place and cannabis dropped from the U. S. Pharma¬ 
copoeia. 

The smoking of marijuana cigarettes for purposes of intoxica¬ 
tion appeared in the U. S. early in the 1900's. Its introduction is 
uncertain but it is generally assumed that itinerant workers from 
Mexico brought the custom into the southwestern and southern states. 

In these early years the "reefer" remained almost exclusively a product 
of minority groups, namely Mexican-American and Blacks. Jazz musicians 
in large urban centers also particularly took to the drug. 

In the 1920's marijuana started to get into trouble, especially 
in the south, and particularly in New Orleans. New Orleans became a 
distributing center for supplies which came in from Mexico, Havana, 
Tampico and Vera Cruz. The drug was hostily looked upon as an alien 
and un-American product and this perhaps is one of the reasons why 
hemp was emotionally stereotyped as a very dangerous and degenerate 
demon drug. Grinspoon quotes an especially blatant example of this 
type of prejudice, printed in the New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal in 1931. 

The debasing and baneful influence of hashish and opium 
is not restricted to individuals but has manifested itself 
in nations and races as well. The dominant race and most 
enlightened countries are alcoholic, whilst the races and 
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nations addicted to hemp and opium, some of which once attained 
to heights of culture and civilization have deteriorated both 
mentally and physically.! 9 

This racist tendency to associate marijuana with "bad" foreign¬ 
ers, the lack of scientific understanding concerning the effects of the 
drug, and the liquor lobby, allowed the alarmist propaganda of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics to go almost unchallenged. Marijuana was 
labeled a "killer drug" which leads to crime, insanity, and moral 
deterioration. The next statement made by R. P. Walton in his 1930 
book Marijuana^ America's New Drug Problem is often quoted as an 
example of this. 

During the next few years. New Orleans experienced a crime 
wave which unquestionably was greatly aggravated by the influ¬ 
ence of this drug habit . . . Youngsters known to be 'muggle- 
heads 1 fortified themselves with the narcotic and proceeded to 
shoot down police, bank clerks and casual by-standers ... Mr. 
Eugene Stanly, at that time District Attorney, declared that 
many of the crimes in New Orleans and the South were thus com¬ 
mitted by criminals who relied on the drug to give them a 
false courage and freedom from restraint . . .20 

The Federal Bureau reported many atrocity stories taken from 
their files which directly linked marijuana with crime, insanity and 
murder. Much of this evidence for the marijuana-crime connection came 
from statements by prisoners who thereby could deny responsibility for 
their actions and also hope for a lighter sentence. In spite of an 
inability to document marijuana-atrocity cases, they were reported by 
magazines, newspapers and other articles as proof of the marijuana 
danger. Grinspoon cites one of these case studies, which is found in 


19 Ibid . 3 p. 16. Z0 Ibid p. 17. 
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the files of the U. S. Bureau of Narcotics and reported by Anslinger 

(the head of the Bureau) in The Traffic in Narcotics. 

Del Rio Texas. 1940. One Eleutero G. while allegedly under 
the influence of marihuana, shot to death two women and then 
committed suicide by literally slicing himself to bits about 
the abdomen, heart, and throat, in a manner which indicated 
that he was bereft of all reasoning. Law enforcement officers 
believed that G. was under the influence of marihuana at the 
time of the double murder and suicide and that he had previ¬ 
ously used marihuana. It was the opinion of the doctor who 
saw G. just before he died that no one could so feel 'shock' 
and the only thing he knew that would produce such a condition, 
to such a degree, is marihuana . . .21 

Hysteria spread and the Marijuana Tax Act was passed in 1937. 
The Tax Act provided that (1) all individuals using the plant for 
defined industrial or medical purposes must register and pay a tax 
of $1.00 per ounce. (2) Individuals using marijuana for purposes 
undefined by the Act must pay a tax on unregistered transactions of 
$100.00 per ounce. And (3) any individual failing to comply with the 
above regulations was subject to penalties for tax evasion, or (under 
section 12 of the Act) a fine of not more than $2,000 and/or a prison 
sentence of not more than five years. 

In 1938 Mayor La Guardi a of New York gathered a team of scien¬ 
tists from the New York Academy of Medicine to study the medical, 
sociological, and psychological aspects of marijuana use in the city 
of New York. Serving on the committee were two internists, three 
psychiatrists, two pharmacologists, one public health expert, and the 
Commissioners of Correction, of Health, and of Hospitals, and the 


^Ibid ., p. 19. 
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Director of the Division of Psychiatry of the Department of Hospitals, 
ex officio. The report, published in 1944, summarized their conclu¬ 
sions as follows. 

In most instances, the behavior of the smoker is of a 
friendly, sociable character . . . The marijuana user does 
not come from the hardened criminal class and there was found 
no direct relationship between the commission of crimes of 
violence and marijuana . . . and marijuana itself has no 
specific stimulant effect in regard to sexual desires . . . 

Smoking marijuana can be stopped abruptly with no resulting 
mental or physical distress comparable to that of morphine 
withdrawal in morphine addicts. 


Although some of the subjects became restless and talkative 
under marijuana influence, a mental state characterized by a 
sense of well-being, relaxation and unawareness of surroundings, 
followed by drowsiness, was present in most instances when the 
subject was left undisturbed. 


In the total group studied (experiments with 77 inmates of 
a prison), what are known as psychotic episodes occurred in 9 
of the subjects. In 6 instances, they were short of duration, 
persisting for from three to ten hours and were characterized 
by mental confusion and excitement of a delirious nature with 
periods of laughter and of anxiety. These effects correspond 
to those often reported in marijuana literature and are examples 
of acute marijuana intoxication, which in many ways is similar 
to acute alcoholic intoxication . . . The precise role of 
marijuana in the psychotic states in the other three unstable 
subjects is not clear. In the case of the second and third 
subjects, the fact that they were sent back to prison to com¬ 
plete their sentences must be considered an important if not 
the main factor in bringing on the psychosis. 


It was found that marijuana in an effective dose impairs 
intellectual functioning in general. Included under this 
heading are adverse effects on speed and accuracy in perform¬ 
ance, on the application of acquired knowledge, on carrying 
out routine tasks, on memory, and on capacity for learning. 
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Marijuana does not change the basic personality structure 
of the individual. It lessens inhibition and this brings out 
what is latent in his thoughts and emotions but it does not 
evoke responses which would otherwise be totally alien to him. 
It induces a feeling of self-confidence, but this expressed 
in thought rather than in performance. 


The lessening of inhibitions and repression, the euphoric 
state, the feeling of adequacy, the freer expression of thoughts 
and ideas, and the increase in appetite for food brought about 
by marijuana suggest therapeutic possibilities. 22 

The La Guardia report is generally considered one of the most 
objective and comprehensive studies on marijuana and almost everyone 
who writes about hemp uses it as a source of information. Because of 
the lack of scientific information regarding cannabis, and the dif¬ 
ficulty of studying the drug because of its illegality, this report 
has to be considered the classic work on marijuana. However, after 
its release in 1944 it was bitterly attacked by the American Medical 
Association and the Bureau of Narcotics under Anslinger. Grinspoon 
provides us with examples of these criticisms. In April 1945, the 
Journal of the AMA editorialized the following.. 

. . . The book states unequalifiedly to the public that the use 
of this narcotic does not lead to physical, mental or moral 
degeneration and that permanent deleterious effects from its 
continued use were not observed on 77 prisoners. This statement 
has already done great damage to the cause of law enforcement. 
Public officials will do well to disregard this unscientific, 
uncritical study, and continue to regard marijuana as a menace 
wherever it is purveyed. 

Anslinger made the following comment in Traffic in Narcotics 3 
regarding the report. 

The Bureau immediately detected the superficiality and 
hallowness of its findings and denounced it. 22 


22 23 

Andrews, op. cit., p. 404-8. Grinspoon, op. cit. 3 p. 27-28. 
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The public agreed to ignore the report and the marijuana myths 
remained in tact. In the late fifties and early sixties, beat and hip 
artists, writers, musicians, and radicals (political and otherwise) 
began to use the drug. A new life style characterized by a change in 
dress, hair, values, and general attitude emerged and one of its pre¬ 
ferred activities was smoking marijuana. The government responded with 
the passage of stronger laws against the use of marijuana and the fight 
between the factions grew. Marijuana for many of the older generation 
became a symbol of almost everything that was wrong with rebellious 
hip youth. For many youth it became a symbol of the dishonesty and 
tyranny of the older generation as well as a symbol of their own sepa¬ 
ration from this establishment. With the spread of marijuana use in 
the late 60's into the more average middle class home, which represents 
the majority life style, concern over the whole marijuana situation 
greatly increased. As marijuana use became more evident among majority 
classes, groups, ages, and vocations, people became more personally 
concerned about drug abuse and the abusiveness of the marijuana laws. 
The result of this was a new federal drug act lowering the penalties 
for marijuana possession from a felony to a misdemeanor. The maximum 
penalty for possession under the new law is one year in jail. Posses¬ 
sion of marijuana for sale is still considered a felony and is punish¬ 
able by one to ten years imprisonment on the first conviction. 

The preceding survey of marijuana history makes it clear that 
commonly our understanding of the effects of marijuana consists of 
myths. A recent book, entitled Marijuana: Teenage Killer 3 edited by 
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Norman Hill, is an example of how these myths have continued. In his 
Introduction Norman Hill states: 


Does marijuana kill? Yes it does. It leads to the use of 
heroin, speed and LSD, to the horrors of addiction, and to the 
possibility of sudden death from overdose. 


It destroys personality and arrests maturation. 

It deprives one of the opportunity to grow, emotionally 
and psychologically, to fulfilling adulthood, thus killing him 
as an individual as surely as if he had blown his brains out 
with a gun. 


It causes, with terrifying unpredictability, psychoses 
and moods of despair and depression, and can impel its victims 
to violence, crime, suicide and murder. 

It exerts these evil influences with greatest effectiveness, 
frequently and damaging impact on the young. 24 

Though many people still believe in these myths, the evidence, much 

of which has been provided above, contradicts the claims that marijuana 

causes addiction, crime and violence, insanity, moral degeneration, or 

the need for hard narcotics such as heroin. 

The most honest studies of marijuana effects since the La 
Guardi a report are the works of Eric Goode and John Kaplan. Kaplan, 
former deputy District Attorney of San Francisco and presently a law 
professor, spent years studying marijuana as a member of a government 
law-revision committee. He was dismissed after submitting his report 
which among other things recommended that marijuana be legalized. His 
book, Marijuana: The New Prohibition is for the most part that report. 

^Norman Hill (ed.), Marijuana: Teenage Killer (New York: 
Webster's Red Seal, 1971), p. 15. 
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In attempting to describe marijuana's effects Kaplan first reminds us 
that effects depend on dosage, route of administration, set and setting. 
Most studies and experiments ignore these separate factors. For 
instance, many studies rely on experiments conducted in laboratories, 
or institutionalized subjects who are given large doses of marijuana 
in pill form rather than cigarette form. All of these factors make 
the studies irrelevant to the common use of marijuana by the typical 
user. 


Because marijuana is such an individualized drug generating 
many of its effects in accordance with individual personality, expec¬ 
tations, and mood, Kaplan discusses both the objective and subjective 
effects. The measurable physical effects are minor and involve a 
slight rise in heart beat, a reddening in the membrane covering the 
whites of the eyes, and possibly a dryness in the throat and mouth. 

In the past dilation of the pupils has been regarded as a certain 
physical effect, but laboratory tests have shown this to be false. 
Regarding objective mental effects Kaplan agrees with the La Guardia 
report that: 

. . . The use of marijuana seems to be having almost no effect 
upon balance, perception, or the performance of relatively 
simple mental tasks ... the drug seems to interfere substan¬ 
tially with the performance of complex tasks. One theory 
explaining this is that the drug inhibits immediate memory. 

Thus the user can remember the previous details of his life 
and even what he learned a few minutes ago, but not what he 
was thinking, saying, or doing a few seconds previously. 25 


25 


Kaplan, op. cit. 3 


p. 62. 
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In ordinary doses the subjective effects of marijuana are very 
subtle. Usually no results are immediately noticeable. The more 
subtle the effects of a drug, the more important set and setting 
become in determining effects. Because of this people report a wide 
variety of different effects--some completely contradictory. In order 
to understand marijuana we must turn our attention to the user, remem¬ 
bering that his reports should properly complement clinical findings 
and not replace them. 

In his work on marijuana Goode interviewed one hundred mari¬ 
juana users and asked each to describe the high. Goode lists the 
fifty responses most frequently given, the top sixteen of which I 
list here. 


Effects of Marijuana: Responses by Users Number Per Cent 


More relaxed, peaceful and calmer 
Senses in general are more sensitive and 
perceptive 

Think deeper, have more profound thoughts 
Laugh much more; everything seems funny 
Exaggeration of mood; greater subjective 
impact, emotional significance 
Time seems slowed down 
Become more withdrawn, introverted, 
privatistic 

Feels nice, pleasant, enjoyable fun 
Mind wanders, free associates 
Feel dizzy, giddy, lightheaded 
Become tired, lazy, lethargic, don't want 
to move 

Feel light, airy, floating, elevated 
Feel 'happy' 

Forget easily, have memory gaps 
Feel freer, unrestrained, uninhibited 
Stimulation of senses more enjoyable 


88 

46 

69 

36 

60 

31 

55 

29 

48 

25 

44 

23 

42 

22 

40 

21 

40 

21 

39 

20 

37 

19 

35 

18 

35 

18 

34 

18 

34 

18 

34 

18 2 6 


26 


Goode, op. oit.j 
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Goode goes on to list some striki 

responses given. Here are a few 

More sensitive (36%) 
Introverted (22) 

Feel happy (18) 

Mind wanders (21) 

Talk a lot (10) 
Depersonalization (12) 

Mind more profound (31) 

Responses by users whom I 

with Goode's list. These respons 


ng contradictions or paradoxes in the 

interesting ones. 

vs. numb, de-sensitizer (8) 
vs. extroverted (7) 
vs. feel depressed (10) 
vs. greater concentration (13) 
vs. difficulty talking (8) 
vs. true self emerges (7) 
vs. fixate on trivia (10) 27 

interviewed basically correspond 

s in general can be placed in the 


four reasons for using drugs discussed in Chapter I: Pleasure-relaxa¬ 
tion; enhancement of experience or sensory awareness; a feeling of 
well-being, confidence or worth; and enhancement of social relations. 
These four reasons then represent the four most common and important 


subjective effects of marijuana. 

One of the questions which needs attention here is "what 
causes these effects?" or "What is the mechanism through which mari¬ 


juana helps cause these effects to occur?" One particularly useful 

hypothesis, presented by Kaplan, is that the 

users difficulty with immediate memory in some way disrupts 
his connection with the past and with the future, leaving his 
attention focused on the present moment to a much greater 
extent than does ordinary consciousness. 2 ^ 

This release from the past and future lessens tensions and the result 
can be euphoria or a feeling of well-being. The characteristic mari¬ 
juana experience of a change in subjective time also is explained by 


27 

Ibid ., p. 155. 

28 

Kaplan, op. cit. 3 p. 75. 
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this hypothesis. 

A focus on immediate experience could explain the subjective 
reports of sensory enhancement. Laboratory tests have failed or are 
unable to substantiate the reports that perceptions, hearing, taste, 
etc. are more acute when intoxicated by marijuana. But users con¬ 
sistently report that while high they enjoy music more, perceive 
brighter colors, see more to any object, and immensely enjoy food. 

An explanation for this could be the fact that we usually do not focus 
attention on immediate experience but when we do, the newness of it 
and interest it generates enables us to experience more than usual. 

By weakening the strength of the user's memory of previous events 
marijuana could weaken the strength of his habits of perception. An 
emphasis on immediate experience tends to lessen one's automatic way 
of perceiving things. The number of impressions are thus expanded as 
something is perceived in a different way. 

The "loss of immediate memory theory" could further explain how 

inhibitions are often released under marijuana. As habitual ways of 

perceiving are broken by immediate memory loss, so are habitual ways 

of feeling and behaving. "Although the factual elements remembered are 

usually weakened, the emotional content of previous experiences is 

29 

often remembered with increased intensity." Emotions often gain 
strength when a person is high and it becomes harder to repress them. 

Of course this can be an unpleasant occurrence and many people report 

29 

c *rbid. 3 p. 81. 
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that when they first started smoking marijuana they felt discomfort. 

It appears that the main reason for this unpleasantness is the 

inability to let loose. People often are afraid of new and strange 

things happening to them. This could be a fear of appearing silly to 

others or to oneself. In any case it could be the source of much of 

the paranoia and panic reported during marijuana intoxication. People 

get used to feeling, thinking, and behaving in certain ways and when 

these are changed, a certain amount of fear arises until the person 

becomes acquainted with the state. There is always the danger here, 

especially in young adolescents under 15, that the person may not be 

ready for these changes. Consider these two reports, the first by a 

nineteen year old girl and the second from a 14 year old boy. 

The first experience I had with drugs of any kind was when I 
was going out with this guy and I really dug him ... So he 
took me out and he had like three or four joints, and we were 
with this other couple and I didn't even know them. So we 
started smoking at this drive in, and like he showed me how 
to smoke it and everything. And like I just flipped out. I 
didn't know what to expect. Maybe I was expecting more than 
what happened. But I didn't know what to expect and it sort 
of blew my mind, 'cause I couldn't remember things and I 
didn't know what was happening and I didn't know the people 
I was with. I didn't even know the guy I was with very well, 

I didn't trust him. So I started getting really paranoid and 
acting really stupid and asking really stupid questions. Any¬ 
way it was really a drag. 

... It seemed like after the first time I smoked the para¬ 
noid carried through the second, third, and fourth times I 
smoked. It took me awhile to get over it, getting paranoid. 

But after I did get over it I really got into smoking though, 

I really started to dig it and like I still do. I like the 
feeling of relaxation and your mind can just do everything 
like just get into so many good things and figure out so many 
things; your mind just goes on and on. You don't ever get 
bored. 

(19 year old female) 
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I was thirteen when I started. With my sister I could get 
connections anywhere and about anytime I wanted to get some. 

So I started using it more and more. Then I stopped for a 
couple of months. I just kind of got hung up on it. I always 
felt really tired, like being an anemic and I couldn't do work- 
like mowing the lawn and doing chores. So I decided well, it's 
not really for me and stopped. . . Grass hasn't done much for 
me. If it's done anything it's hurt me . . . 

(14 year old male) 

It is important to note here my opinion that marijuana does 
not automatically enhance experience or anything else. Marijuana 
probably produces certain changes in memory and awareness, but the 
character of this change is up to the individual. Marijuana causes a 
change but the individual is responsible for constructing this change 
into increased awareness or decreased awareness. Marijuana is not 
able to aid enhancement of experience in a person who is unable to 
expand his experience without the drug, or in a person who simply does 
not like the drug. In spite of the mythology disseminated by some 
cannabis users this drug cannot work miracles. It cannot do anything 
for a person which he cannot do for himself in other ways. 

We have discussed the effects of marijuana, but have only 
touched on the possible dangers. The problems with marijuana appear 
slight when the drug is used moderately. But regular and excessive 
use can, in unstable people, be a factor in precipitating and increas¬ 
ing mental problems. However, according to psychiatrists Allentuck 
and Bowman "It should be noted that a characteristic marijuana psy¬ 
chosis does not exist. Marijuana will not produce a psychosis de novo 

30 

in a well-integrated, stable person." Daily or continuous use of 


on 
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marijuana is rare. The usual pattern in the U. S. is occasional use 
in a social context. Continuous use which leads to real abuse is even 
more rare, but it does occur and its occurrence is most serious in 
adolescence. The possibility that a teenager will fall from an occa¬ 
sional use pattern to an abuse-dependence pattern is greater than for 
adults because of immaturity and the tendency toward less caution. A 
young person may decide that the only way to get along with other kids 
or have a meaningful experience of his world is to get high. His 
inability to fulfill his needs is increased even more as he constantly 
depends on marijuana to fill them. This inability leads to more 
irresponsible behavior because the person is unhappy and hung up. His 
social relations., his work and his growth are all hampered. With mari¬ 
juana this cycle is more rare than with other drugs such as alcohol, 
barbituates, and hard narcotics. But it can and does occur. 

Another problem connected with marijuana is the tendency for 
the user to feel himself completely separated from non-users. Par¬ 
tially responsible for this is the illegality of the drug but this is 
not the total answer. Another factor is the ability of drugs to change 
the level or mode of interaction. Different drugs change the level in 
different ways so that people using the same intoxicant feel closer 
because they are generally on the same level. But this still does not 
explain the strong tendency for marijuana users to look down on non¬ 
users and to consider themselves to be on a totally different level or 
in a different world. My point here is that self-righteousness too 
often occurs among marijuana users and I consider this a danger or type 
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of misuse of the drug. The drug, of course, cannot be faulted here, 
it is the people which must be blamed. 

In his book The Drug Scene 3 Dr. Donald B. Louria, M.D. lists 
two potential dangers of marijuana which I have not discussed. First, 
acute intoxication: "characterized by excitement, mental confusion, 
disorientation, visual hallucinations, euphoria, hunger, talkativeness, 
a feeling of intellectual brilliancy, crowding of sensations, changes 

in time perception, recklessness lasting for several hours to several 

31 

days ..." Louria goes on to say that this occurrence is rare and 
may take place in only unstable persons. It appears to me that acute 
intoxication is nothing more than the marijuana equivalent of a good 
drunk. I have seen many more people exhibit these symptoms while 
drunk than when high on grass. However it is important to know that 
an excessive dose of marijuana can be very unpleasant. The second 
danger listed by Dr. Louria and many other writers is marijuana-induced 
loss of goals and ambition. The amotivational syndrome is claimed to 
be a direct result of the use of marijuana. There is no real evidence 
connecting marijuana with this loss of motivation but there are mari¬ 
juana users who lack motivation and some who lead lives totally opposed 
to competitiveness and success. An irresponsible use of cannabis can 
be a factor in keeping a person from constructive work. But the 
criticism of marijuana usually goes beyond this claim by attacking 
people who have a different view of ambition and goals and blaming 

31 

Donald B. Louria, The Drug Scene (New York: Bantam Books, 
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marijuana for this difference. 

The dangers of marijuana seem slight as compared to alcohol. 

But our society continues to condemn marijuana and its users by keeping 

it illegal. The hypocrisy involved in this law is immense and the 

costs of the law are as great. In California, marijuana arrests rose 

from 3,291 in 1962 to about 50,000 in 1968. And in 1968 "California 

state and local governmental agencies . . . spent seventy-two million 

32 

dollars enforcing the marijuana laws." Most people arrested for 
marijuana possession have never been in trouble with the law before, 
and the disruption which trial, conviction, and jail brings to their 
lives is immeasureable. The marijuana laws have virtually made crimi¬ 
nals out of millions of Americans who just are not criminals. And the 
number of users has grown so fast in the past three years that police 
and the courts cannot begin to enforce the law in a fair and equal way. 
The result of this entire situation on the average young person can be 
summarized in four points. 

1. The marijuana laws have caused a general lack of respect 
for the law and our system of government, especially among 
the young. 

2. The younger generation's lack of belief in the harmful ness 
of marijuana and the establishment's insistence that it is 
evil has caused a feeling that the establishment and the 
older generation is oppressive. 

3. Kids believe that society has lied about marijuana, so they 
conclude 'Why listen to statements and warnings about any 
drugs?' The illegality of marijuana makes drug education 
almost impossible. Many people say that education is the 
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answer to drug abuse, but until the marijuana laws are 
changed, drug education will not work. This is a complex 
problem because the educator works for the establishment 
which says 'marijuana is bad. 1 If he disagrees with this 
he may be accused of influencing kids to break the law 
and he will probably lose his job. But if he agrees with 
this view, then his role as educator is lost because the 
kids will not listen. 

4. This whole process can be a factor in promoting the use of 
more dangerous drugs; such as LSD, heroin, barbituates, etc. 
which have similar prohibitions attached to them by law. 

The marijuana laws (a) force people to get the drug from 
dealers who also have other more dangerous drugs for sale. 

(b) Cause users to adopt secretive means in order to escape 
detection and to rely upon each other for support and sup¬ 
plies of the drug. This facilitates entry into the 'drug 
culture. 1 

Because of the costs and hypocrisy of the marijuana laws I 
believe marijuana should be made legal and controlled in a manner simi¬ 
lar to alcohol. I do not say this lightly for I realize that legal¬ 
ization of marijuana involves adding another intoxicant to an already 
drug ridden society. I also agree that, if legalized, marijuana use 
will grow considerably in the U. S. Further, I understand that we have 
almost no evidence in regard to the results of long-term chronic use 
of cannabis in the U. S. But in spite of these considerations I see 
no other alternative to the present situation except legalization. 


The Psychedelics 


Richard Blum, in a chapter in his volume on Students and Drugs, 
presents intercorrelations on nine drugs commonly used by students. 

He found that each drug or drug class is significantly correlated with 
most, if not all, other drugs. He concludes "that there is, first, 
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a general disposition toward psychoactive drug use as such." Blum 
also found that certain drugs usually go together, in the sense that 
if people useone drug, they probably use another. The highest corre¬ 
lation which he discovered was .55, marijuana and the psychedelics. 
Marijuana is considered by many users to be a very mild psychedelic 
and most psychedelic users also smoke marijuana. The contrary, that 
most marijuana users also use the psychedelics, however, is not true. 
There are probably ten to fifteen times more marijuana than psychedelic 
users, and their numbers are decreasing. The pills sold on the streets 
are so full of bad materials and "garbage" that many users have quit. 
The extreme potency of the drugs and their illegal status have also 
affected the decrease. Fort estimates that: 

More than 1,000,000 Americans have used either LSD or a similar 
strong psychedelic . . . when you're dealing with behavior that 
has become illegal, you can never really know. This much, how¬ 
ever, I'm fairly sure about: Most people who have experimented 
on themselves this way have been scared off either by bad trips 
or by the growing legal repression. The number of regular users 
of LSD, psilocybin, morning-glory seeds and so forth is only in 
the tens of thousands. However, there is also a much larger 
group, the 200,000 American Indian members of the Native Ameri¬ 
can Church, who use peyote regularly as part of their religious 
ceremonies. Interestingly enough, abuse of the drug just 
doesn't seem to occur . . .34 


Religious History 

The psychedelics or hallucinogens are a category of drugs 
named on the basis of one aspect of the outcome of use. As stated 


33 Blum, op. eiz. 3 II, 109. 

^"Discussion: Playboy Panel: the Drug Revolution," Playboy 
Magazine (February 1970), 7-8. 
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above these two names are debatable, confusing and biased and should 
therefore serve only as a convenience. A wide variety of manufactured 
and plant materials are included in this class: LSD, DMT, mescaline, 
peyote, psilocybin, datura, fly agaric mushroom, yage, ololiuqui, 
teonanactl, mandrake, caapi, henbrane, pituri, and parica (cohaba). 
Historically these substances have been used in ritualistic (religious- 
magi cal -healing) practices, and they have been associated with altering 
ordinary consciousness since possibly the early days of man. Humphry 
Osmond, the psychiatrist who coined the word "psychedelic," says this 
of the drug's separate histories. 

As one looks at the uses to which psychedelics are put 
among the peoples of the world, the extent to which their use 
is associated with religious practices is very striking. 

Although alcohol, a depressant, is also used sacramentally, 
it is probably not used for religious purposes in as many 
diverse cultures . . . 

Where psychedelics are involved in religious experience, 
they are more frequently used as the direct carrier of the 
experience . . . Wasson and Wasson (1957) have argued that 
the idea of God may have arisen from the accidental ingestion 
of mushrooms with psychedelic properties. This hypothesis is 
strongly supported by the recent discovery that the fly agaric 
mushroom may have been the legendary soma of the founders of 
Hindusim (Wasson 1969) . . .35 

The work of Gordon Wasson and his wife, referred to by Osmond, 
is fascinating in its research and incredible in its conclusions. 

They spent years studying mushrooms of all kinds as well as legends, 
attitudes, and superstitions related to the fungi. They found that 
there are two classes of mushrooms which are of primary interest to 
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anyone studying the ritual use of these substances. One, the fly 
agaric, Amanita muscaria is the drug of choice among certain Siberian 
tribes, and especially amongst Siberian Shamen. The second group, the 
psilocybe mushrooms, called teoncmactl (God's flesh) by the Aztecs 
were used widely in Aztec religious ceremony. Today, use of the 
psilocybe for religious purpose is concentrated in Oaxaco, Mexico. 

In these studies the Wassons spent a great deal of time with 
Siberian tribesmen and with the Indians of Oaxaco. They took part in 
the religious ceremonies of both groups and ate mushrooms with them. 

As a result of these studies, supplanted by archaeological and linguis¬ 
tic evidence, the Wasson's conclude that the two primitive mushroom 
using peoples are illustrative remnants of our own remote ancestors, 
who 4,000 years ago worshipped a divine mushroom. The Wassons argue 
that the foot high pre-Columbia stone artifacts which resemble mush¬ 
rooms and were recently discovered in Guatemala represent the symbol 
of a mushroom cult. According to Wasson, the stones are dated 1500 
B.C. and the cult, in the Americas, is therefore at least that old. 

In a paper entitled "The Hallucinogenic Fungi of Mexico" 

Wasson presents his thesis that mushrooms have been central to the 
religious origins and existence of mankind. 

As man emerged from his brutish past, thousands of years 
ago, there was a stage in the evolution of his awareness when 
the discovery of a mushroom (or was it a higher plant?) with 


Gunther M. Weil, Ralph Metzner and Timothy Leary, "The 
Hallucinogenic Fungi of Mexico" in The Psychedelic Reader (New York: 
Citadel Press, 1971), p. 27. 
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miraculous properties was a revelation to him, a veritable 
detonator to his soul, arousing in him sentiments of awe and 
reverence, and gentleness and love, to the highest pitch of 
which mankind is capable, all those sentiments and virtues 
that mankind has ever since regarded as the highest attribute 
of his kind. It made him see what this perishing mortal eye 
cannot see. How right the Greeks were to hedge about this 
Mystery, this imbibing of the potion, with secrecy and sur¬ 
veillance! What today is resolved into a mere drug, a tryp- 
tamine or lysergic acid derivative, was for him a prodigious 
miracle, inspiring in him poetry and philosophy and religion 
. . . Some are shocked that the key even to religion might 
be reduced to a mere drug ... It is not the only instance 
in the history of humankind where the lowly has given birth 
to the divine.37 

While the evidence is too sparse to consider Wasson's thesis 
to be any more than a theory, it has influenced other men to investi¬ 
gate the possibilities, and evidence is mounting. John M. Allegro, 
lecturer in Old Testament and Inter-Testamental Studies at the Univer¬ 
sity of Manchester is one of these men. In his book. The Soared Mush¬ 
room and The Cross , Allegro argues, on the basis of years of philologi¬ 
cal study, that the mushroom cult represents the original religion of 
mankind, that the cult spread and persisted through time, and that 
Christianity was a later manifestation of these ancient near-eastern 
groups. 


In chapters 1-6 and 18, Allegro discusses the history and 
nature of the cult which I summarize at length because it is the 
center of his argument. According to Allegro civilization developed 
in Sumeria, Mesopotamia around 4,000 B.C., and here writing and reli¬ 
gion both evolved. The basic idea grew that God was the creative 


37 Ibid. 3 p. 38. 
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force which could be seen in the rain falling from the skies and lying 

beneath the ground. The rain made things grow and created life. Just 

as a man creates life with his seed, so God creates life by dropping 

his fluid on the earth which is like a womb. The fluid or rain is the 

word of God and causes certain vegetation to contain more or less of 

God within it. The mushroom is the strongest carrier of God; it 

springs from nowhere and it enables a man, with the appropriate steps 

and ritual, to glimpse God. It is given by God in order to show man 

38 

the divine secrets. 

However, because of the potency, hazard, and mysteriousness of 
the mushroom only certain men became knowledgeable in how to administer 
them. Learning to prescribe a drug involved knowledge of right drug 
and dosage, of what demon possessed a man, what characteristics were 
given the man by the stars, and finally what protective angels were 
needed to secure the right use of a drug. The main purpose of this 
ancient use of drugs was physical, mental and spiritual healing. And 
only the witch doctors, prophets, or priests had the knowledge required. 
Thus certain groups of men held and jealously guarded the sacred 
mysterious secrets of drugs and spirits. The mystery cults of the 
ancient Near East, such as the Essenes, were these groups of men. 

The expertise and power which the cults possessed were often 
considered a menace to government by the authorities. And thus cultic 
groups were bitterly prosecuted. For this reason secret ways of 

^John M. Allegro, The Sacred I-tushroom and The Cross (New 
York: Doubleday, 1970), pp. 21-22. 
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passing on information had to be devised and this, according to 

Allegro, is why the New Testament was written. 

. . . Another way of passing information was to conceal the 
message, incantations or special names within a document 
ostensibly concerned with a quite different subject. 

Plant mythology, known for thousands of years over the 
whole of the ancient world, provided the New Testament cryp¬ 
tographers with their 'cover. 1 Mushroom stories abounded 
in the Old Testament. The Christians believed, like their 
Essene brethren, that they were the true spiritual heirs to 
ancient Israel. So it was an obvious device to convey to 
the scattered cells of the cult reminders of their most 
sacred doctrines and incantatory names and expressions con¬ 
cealed within a story of a 'Second Moses' another Lawgiver, 
named after the patriarch's successor in office Joshua (Greek 
Iesous, 'Jesus'}. Thus was born the Gospel myth of the New 
Testament . . .39 

The sacred mushroom was the key to the kingdom of heaven and 

the writers of the New Testament talked about the mushroom and passed 

on information about its secret names by developing the story of Jesus 

Christ. The writers used ancient names for the mushroom in word puns. 

By connecting an ancient name with a new name one could pass on new 

designations for the mushroom and knowledge of the drug. Allegro 

claims that the names "Jesus Christ" and "Peter" both referred to the 

mushroom. His argument is that "Peter" is an obvious word play on the 

Semitic pitra 3 meaning "mushroom," and that "Christ" refers to the 

Sumerian word Kur and the Greek word Korkovan which means cone shaped 
40 

plant or mushroom. Allegro goes on to argue that the words 
"stumbling-block," "bolt," "key," "shekel," "mustard," and many others 
used in the New Testament are word plays on traditional names for 


29 Ibid., p. 42. 


^Ibid. s pp. 50-51. 
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"mushroom." 

Allegro's thesis then is that Israelitism and Christianity 
were both based upon the cult of the sacred fungus rather than being 
a reaction against the mystery cults as is usually believed. However 
both Judaism, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.C. and Christianity 
in the third and fourth centuries A.D., purged themselves of the drug- 
takers and labeled them heretics. Allegro reasons that Christianity 
and Judaism did this because of the political and emotional extremes 
of the users as well as the fact that Christianity eventually so con¬ 
formed to the will of the state that it became a part of the ruling 
41 

establishment. 

Allegro's conclusions of course are very problematic. Some 
lack sufficient evidence to be considered more than theories. Others 
are based on evidence which is so technical that only someone in the 
field of philology could honestly appraise its value. For these 
reasons I cannot now accept or even evaluate most of his conclusions. 
However, his arguments present fascinating possibilities for further 
study and the future may uncover many surprises regarding the early 
use of psychedelics. 

I have offered the work of Wasson and Allegro as illustrations 
of four main historical points concerning the psychedelics. First, 
psychedelics have probably been used since man's early history. Second, 
the drugs have traditionally been associated with religious experience. 

^ Ibid. 3 pp. 189-90. 
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Third, psychedelic drug use has always been highly controversial. And 
fourth, these substances have always been mysterious to mankind. 

In the U. S. the pattern has been somewhat the same. The 
psychedelic drug movement began in the 1950's with the introduction of 
mescaline (Huxley 1954) psilocybin and LSD into the intellectual, 
artistic and professional communities and then spread to the student 
populations, first college and then high school. Use has been centered 
in white middle class suburban areas and has involved the less conven¬ 
tional and more rebellious youth. Reasons for use have generally 
centered around the search for new, unusual and often religious exper¬ 
ience. Two churches, the Native American Church and the Church of 
the Awakening use peyote and mescaline respectively as religious sac¬ 
raments. Another group, more or less organized and claiming an impor¬ 
tant connection between religious experience and psychedelics is the 
League for Spiritual Discovery (LSD) founded by Timothy Leary. 

The history of psychedelics in the U. S. can be characterized 
by sensationalism for and against the effects of the drugs, overreac¬ 
tion and repression by authorities, lack of accurate scientific evi¬ 
dence, and fascination among youth. The ignorance, self-righteousness, 
and self-deceit regarding these drugs among both users and non-users 
reminds one of the controversy over marijuana. However, because of 
the extreme potency of these drugs ignorance and self-deceit here can 
cause more serious problems than is the case with marijuana. For 
instance swallowing a psychedelic without certain precautions and 
preparation can be very dangerous. And the constant claim that these 
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drugs always cause insanity or mental problems can be a factor in 
causing these problems if a person partly believes these claims and 
panics when the strange effects of the drug begin to occur. 
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Effects 


The effects of psychedelics, like marijuana, depend on many 
factors; set, setting, drug and dosage. The variability of the effects 
makes it hard to come up with appropriate unifying generalizations 
about their action. Osmond found that: 


Examination of the items constituting the LSD Scale in the ARC 
Inventory, an objective structured test built to measure drug 
effects (Hill, Haertzen, and Belleville, 1961), shows items 
affirming the presence of euphoria and depression, anxiety and 
calmness, heightened sensitivity and loss of sensation.42 

Harman and Fadiman, after studying the literature and sub¬ 


jective reports by users, offer the following list of effects. 

Some Reported Characteristics of the Psychedelic Experience: 


Those supporting creativity 

1. Increased access to uncon¬ 
scious data. 

2. More fluent free association: 
Increased ability to play 
spontaneously with hypotheses, 
metaphors, paradoxes, rela¬ 
tionships, etc. 

3. Heightened ability for 
visual imagery and fantasy. 


4. Relaxation and openness. 


Those hindering creativity 

1. Capacity for logical thought 
processes diminished. 

2. Ability to consciously 
direct concentration 
reduced. 


3. Inability to control 
imaginary and conceptual 
sequences. 

4. Anxiety and agitation. 


42 
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5. Outputs constricted. 

6. Tendency to focus upon 
1 Inner problems. 1 

1 • . . . 

8. Tendency to become 
absorbed in hallucinations 
and illusions. 

9. Finding the best solution 
seeming unimportant. 

10. 'This-worldly' tasks seem 
trivial, and hence, motiva¬ 
tion decreased.43 

These varied reports also typify the results of scientific 
study on the effects of psychedelics. Little is known of the actual 
physical effect of these drugs on the mind except that they physio¬ 
logically cause an arousal state or possibly a state much like that 
produced in paradoxical sleep (Rapid Eye Movement dream sleep). 

The effects of these drugs on mental functioning however has 
produced many studies and as many contradictory results. In the 
psychedelic literature many investigators consider the drugs a poten¬ 
tial key to understanding mental illness, especially schizophrenia. 
Others have shown the new drugs to be an unparalleled means of inducing 
transcendental states of consciousness. In an essay "Psychedelic 
States and Schizophrenia" Robert Mogar characterizes the two 


5. Sensory inputs more acutely 
perceived. 

6. Heightened empathy with 
external processes, objects, 
and people . . . 

7 . . . . 

8. Enhanced 'sense of truth,’ 
ability to 'see through' 
false solutions and phony 
data. 

9. Lessened inhibition, reduced 
tendency to censor own by 
premature negative judgements. 

10. Motivation heightened by sug¬ 
gestion and providing the 
right set. 


^Ibid. 3 p. 243. 
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essentially different research models or paradigms to be found in a 

review of LSD studies. Both are: 

mutually exclusive in every major respect and yield opposite 
findings. One approach (the psychedelic orientation) is 
clinical investigation which views the drug as a liberator 
which enhances accurate perception and insight, takes into 
consideration the intrapersonal and interpersonal factors, 
optimizes the conditions under which the drug is taken and 
comes up with results indicating various kinds and degrees 
of performance enhancement. The other major approach, the 
laboratory investigation, usually views the drug as a stressor 
capable of simulating psychotic behavior (psychotomimetic 
orientation), ignores non-drug factors, employs impersonal, 
'objective' procedures, and obtains results indicating various 
kinds and degrees of performance impairment. Needless to say 
almost all comparative studies of schizophrenia and drug in¬ 
duced states have conformed to the laboratory paradigm.44 

Osmond is one of the investigators who believes that the 

central property of any of the substances labeled psychedelic is the 

enhancement of experience. Osmond's view is that, 

They seem to step up the capacity of the organism to respond 
to fine gradations of stimulus input, to enhance response 
to stimulation at the upper and lower levels of perceptual 
responding, and to break down the barriers imposed by the 
different sensory avenues through which stimulation is re¬ 
ceived, in order to produce new perceptions, a greater fre¬ 
quency of illusions, and, more rarely hallucinations . . .45 

The work of Harman and Fadiman in the area of psychedelics and 
creative problem solving supports Osmond's thesis.^ Harman and 
Fadiman tested 23 males engaged in professional occupations to find out 
if a psychedelic session could enhance problem solving. The subjects 
were told that during the session they were going to work on finding 


44 45 

**Ibid. 3 p. 225. ^ Ibid. 3 p. 9. 

^Ibid. 3 pp. 239-257. 
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solutions to problems and that their problem solving abilities would 
be enhanced by the drug. They were assured that they would have 
little or no problem with distractions such as visions, involvement 
with personal emotional states, inability to concentrate, and so on. 
They were also told that ideas would come faster to them, that memory 
would be enhanced, that anxiety and inhibitions would be lowered, that 
the ability to visualize solutions would occur, and that they would 
probably find a "right" solution. After this preparation 200 mg. of 
mescaline was administered and the problems were undertaken. The 
results were compiled in three ways: subjective reports, psychometric 
tests before and during the session, and a follow up study to see how 
well the solutions worked in the world of business. 

The subjective reports showed that the subjects generally 
experienced enhancement of abilities in the ways in which they were 
told they would experience them. The most apparent results of the 
psychometric tests showed enhanced abilities to recognize patterns, to 
minimize and isolate visual distractions and to maintain visual memory. 
Of the 44 problems attempted only 4 were not solved and only one solu¬ 
tion had no applicability to the industrial and academic settings of 
the subjects. The conclusion which Harman and Fadiman reached was that 
by leading the subject to expect enhancement of performance in creative 
problem solving (or any mental process) and by providing favorable 
preparatory and environmental conditions, it is possible to improve 
the level of functioning through the use of psychedelic drugs. 

Another study which supports the claim that the psychedelic 
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experience is constructive is the "Good Friday experiment" conducted 
by Walter N. Pahnke and reported in his paper "Drugs and Mysticism. 1,47 
Using half of a group of thirty seminarians as control and half as 
subjects Pahnke studied the effects of 30 mgs. of psilocybin on fif¬ 
teen people during a Good Friday service. On the basis of subjective 
accounts, and two questionnaires Pahnke found that the majority of 
the subjects who had swallowed the drug had a mystical experience while 
only a small percentage of the control group had this reaction. The 
mystical experience was characterized by a sense of unity (internal 
and external); transcendence of time and space; deeply felt positive 
mood including love, joy and peace; a sense of sacredness; a feeling 
that reality is paradoxical; and a persisting positive change in 
attitude and behavior toward self, others and life. Thus Pahnke con¬ 
cludes that psychedelic drugs can cause, in certain individuals, a 
mystical experience. 

My reaction, after reviewing these as well as other studies on 
psychedelics was that the drugs could help produce either a construc¬ 
tive psychedelic experience or a dangerous psychotomimetic one, depend¬ 
ing on the individual, the setting, and the dosage. I soon realized, 
however, that the situation is not even that simple. Mogar disagrees 
that the two states are mutually exclusive for he believes all altered 
states of consciousness to have a common core of experience, whether 
they be psychedelic, psychotomimetic or psychotic. 

47 Ibid., pp. 145-165. 
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The basic similarity is variously termed a dissolution of the 
ego, an expansion of consciousness, a regression to infantile 
modes of functioning, a grossly impaired cognitive/perceptual 
'filter mechanism,' a breakdown of self/world boundaries, or 
less judgementally, a heightened sense of emotional arousal, 
an increased sensitivity to stimuli in all modalities, a 
marked lowering of the threshold between conscious and uncon¬ 
scious activity, or a lessened capacity to think and perceive 
abstractly in conventional terms. These views of the community 
among altered states of consciousness all imply a wider, more 
inclusive experiential mode--whether enlightening or chaotic.48 

In Mogar's view consciousness is a continuum of normal- 
psychotomimetic-psychedelic. When new and broader experiences are 
caused by chemicals, intrapsychic factors, or environmental conditions, 
normal consciousness is changed in varying degrees. A person's reac¬ 
tion to this change, again the result of intrapsychic and environmental 
factors determines the character of his new experiences. It can become 
mostly constructive or destructive, enhance understanding or ultimately 
decrease it, enhance performance or decrease it, result in death or 
rebirth. If a person can handle the new and broader experiences he 
gains insight and probably has a basically psychedelic experience, if 
he cannot he often loses insight, at least until he can come out of 
it. If a person is forced or pushed into the new experiences by 
psychic conflict or cultural pressure he is more likely to respond 
destructively than if he entered the state willingly. 

Whether drug-induced, naturally occurring, psychotomimetic, 
or psychedelic, altered states are generally dreaded as much 
as they are desired since ... one can never be sure that 
his capacities are equal to the demands and discoveries of 
the experience. Particularly with drugs there is the ever- . g 
present danger of seeing too much, too clearly, too soon . . . 


^Ibid. „ p. 266. 


^Ibid. 3 p. 275. 
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Mogar's point is very important here. It is not enhanced or broadened 
experience alone which comprises the psychedelic experience; it is 
also the ability to integrate and process the material which makes the 
state psychedelic. 

Mogar characterizes the noticeable differences between the two 

states, psychotomimetic and psychedelic, as follows: 

The drug induced hallucinations and delusions are not experi¬ 
enced as terrifyingly veridical whereas in schizophrenia they 
are . . . 

Other distinguishing features frequently reported include 
emotional lability, ecstasy, and laughter, unimpaired reality¬ 
testing, and outward passivity, in contrast to the schizo¬ 
phrenic's characteristic emotional flatness, periodic panic 
and anxiety, autism and dissociation, and occasional outbursts 

of hyperactivity.50 

But although meaningful differences between the psychedelic and anxiety 

ridden psychotomimetic states can be specified, most responses to 

altered states of consciousness, exhibit both states in unpredictable 

combinations or cycles. The two states flow into one another so that 

usually both are present within the same person during an ongoing 

experience. Mogar puts it this way: 

. . . Differential reactions such as those cited above do little 
more than define the extremes of an unpleasant/pathological - 
pleasant/transcendental continuum. Most reactions to an altered 
state of consciousness are probably dynamic mixtures of awe and 
dread, terror and ecstasy, delusion and revelation.51 

All of this explains why it is usually so difficult to decide 
whether a person is basically exhibiting psychedelic or psychotomimetic 
reactions. Often people who are trying to deal constructively with 


50 Ibid., pp. 266-267. 


S ^Ibid. 3 p. 268. 
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unusual experiences are in conflict for a variable period of time. 

Their state is a mixture of constructive and destructive psychic 
aspects but they are often diagnosed schizophrenic or abnormal by a 
society dedicated to "normal" consciousness. Their attempt to inte¬ 
grate an altered consciousness is suppressed by misguided counselors, 
therapeutic drugs, shock treatments, and an atmosphere inconducive to 
integration, mental hospitals. This has led.many investigators, 
especially existential therapists, to the conclusion that even psycho¬ 
sis is an indeterminate but potentially problem-solving process. Thus, 
most diagnosed schizophrenics should be either left alone to work out 
their conflict or should be guided through the experience by individu¬ 
als who are empathetic to their plight, have been through some such 
experience, and refuse to diagnose people as "sick." 

. . . treating schizophrenia as 'nothing but' pathology defines 
the patient as a non-responsible object, rejects the validity 
of multiple realities, and ignores the potential value of 
altered states of awareness. If nothing else, the advent of 
psychedelic drugs has given impetus to the emerging view of 
schizophrenia as a potentially orderly, natural sequence of 
experiences that should be permitted to run its course rather 
than suppressed, arrested or obi iterated.52 

This view of experience sees a link between normal, abnormal 
and supranormal states of consciousness. None of these is mutually 
exclusive and none is well defined enough to allow easy recognition. 

Our society denies this view in its assumption that both psychotomi¬ 
metic and psychedelic states generally qualify as "loss of reality" 
experiences. "Normality" and "reality" have become increasingly narrow 

52 Ibid. 3 pp. 263-264. 
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in our technological, ultrarational culture. Structuring, controlling 

and using of experience has been greatly developed by our modern 

society and this has stabilized human existence in America. Because 

of this our lives, for what appears an increasingly short period of 

time, are less precarious than in the past and technical progress has 

been rapid. But this commitment has resulted in a loss of experience, 

especially non-verbal and non-rational; a loss of imagination, wonder 

and awe, the loss of an awareness of our mysterious world, the increas 

ing inability to empathize with nature and other people, and a self- 

righteous unwillingness to allow for a multiplicity of realities. 

... no doubt, for more people today 'suffer' from a lack 
of psychedelic experiences than from an excess.53 

Mogar makes it clear that both drug induced and naturally 
occurring altered states may have psychotomimetic and/or psychedelic 
properties. Attaining altered states then, especially through the 
use of drugs, is a serious and tricky process. Mogar's view is that 
a relatively stable person, under the right conditions and with ade¬ 
quate preparation will almost always have a good experience of the 
psychedelic order. 

The collective evidence strongly indicates that almost all 
adverse reactions to LSD are due to non-drug factors, namely, 
inadequate preparation, negative expectancies, character 
deficits, and poorly managed sessions . . .54 

However this does not mean that even the good experience will be 

totally pleasant, for expanding awareness is a process which involves 

struggle and conflict. 

53 Ibid., p. 275. 54 ZKa 7 ., p. 267. 
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CHAPTER III 


SUBURBAN TEENAGE MARIJUANA AND PSYCHEDELIC DRUG USERS 

This chapter is an attempt to describe and provide a model 
for understanding the drug-life styles of suburban teenage marijuana 
and psychedelic users. The group is defined by its age, 13 to 19, 
location, and by its use of cannabis or any of the psychedelic sub¬ 
stances. Use refers to any use, beginning with the person who has 
tried it once and extending to the excessive daily user. Marijuana 
smokers ideally fit into five patterns of use. (1) The experimenter 
(1 to 10 times). (2) The occasional user (once a month). (3) The 
regular user (once or twice a week). (4) The daily user, and (5) the 
continual user (stoned all the time). The majority of marijuana users 
fall within the first three groups; the fourth type is unusual and the 
fifth pattern is extremely rare. Most people move in and out of the 
categories, especially the occasional-regular, depending on the avail¬ 
ability of the drug, the nature of the experiences, social pressure, 
etc. 

Because of the nature and potency of the psychedelics, patterns 
of use are harder to characterize. Very few people drop more than 
once a month, and most young users drop only a couple or a few times 
a year. 

The number of teenage marijuana and psychedelic users is dif¬ 
ficult to estimate. Most California studies from 1967 through 1969 
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show that marijuana use among high school students rose from 15 - 20% 
in 1967 to an average of 30 - 40% in 1969. Psychedelic use rose 100% 
in the same time period, starting at 10% and averaging 20% of high 
school students in 1969. In a chapter entitled "Drugs and High School 
Students, 1 ^ Blum reports the results of his four studies completed 
at suburban middle class high schools. In the 1967 studies, 16% of 
the boys and 10% of the girls reported that they had tried marijuana, 
while 10% of the boys and 5% of the girls reported experience with the 
hallucinogens. A year and a half later in 1968 Blum found the figures 
much higher. 

About 55% of the total student population say they have had 
marijuana experience. Among these, less than one-third have 
discontinued use, so that we find 42 per cent of the boys and 
37 per cent of the girls describing themselves as continuing 
marijuana users. The greatest amount of marijuana use is 
reported in the twelfth grade (49%) and, by age group, among 
eighteen year olds, 63% of whom have had experiences . . . 

One-fifth (20 per cent) say they have tried the hallu¬ 
cinogens. Repeated use is reported by 12 per cent of the 
girls and 10 per cent of the boys.2 

Kaplan reports a San Mateo county survey (1969) which showed 
the following breakdown of high school students who had used marijuana 
at least once in the past twelve months. The data shows that the 
older the students, the greater the percentage of use. 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Freshman 

34.9 

31.8 

Sophomore 

41.7 

35.5 

Junior 

45.5 

38.3 

Senior 

50.1 

37.6 3 


~~ ~ ^Richard H. Blum and Associates, Students and Drugs [San Fran 

cisco: Jossey-Bass, 1970), II, 321-348. 

2 Ibid. 3 II, 345, 346. 

°John Kaplan, Marijuana—The New Prohibition (Cleveland: 
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Kaplan then goes on to compare the number of high school users 
with other groups. 

Typical percentages of use reported by various studies, however, 
are: sixty-nine percent of the students at a large private uni¬ 
versity (1968); thirty percent of the students at a middle-class 
high school; about ten percent of the adults in a large California 
city; and about thirty-three percent of Californians between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-nine. 4 

High school studies elsewhere in the nation show a considerable 
lag behind California, so this state appears to be the center of mari¬ 
juana use. However, use around the country as well as California is 
rising fast and it would be reasonable to say that presently 30% of 
the nation's high school students have smoked the weed and probably 
as high as 60% of California's students have done likewise. 

In my research I have concentrated study on older (16-19) high 
school suburban users who fit basically into the occasional and regular 
use categories. This constitutes the majority of users. And though 
marijuana use has appeared recently among all types of "non-hip" high 
school students, including the athletes, the popular leaders, and the 
socialites (called soc's), my study has centered on the "semi-hip" 
elements of the high school population. Very little data is available 
on the so-called "straight" users, but it appears that very few of 
these people, as yet, are regular users. Indeed the use of psychedelics 
has not caught on among the more conventional high school kids. It 
should also be pointed out here that little data is available on the 


World, 1970), p. 24. 

^Ibid . j p. 47. 
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13 to 16 year olds who represent a much different style than the older 
users. 

In gathering information I have relied heavily on about fifty 
hours of interviews as well as personal experience or observation. I 
have also found a few books to be helpful, though these are scarce. 

I have worked for three years with teenage drug users at youth centers 
and drop-in centers. The last two years I have spent at the Claremont 
youth center, where I interviewed twenty drug users, nine of whom rep¬ 
resent a certain variety in life style and style of drug use. These 
nine I have presented here in full because they express the story of 
a drug user much better than I could. 

The whole interviewing process has been interesting. I have 
tried to gather as authentic material as possible and I have tried to 
keep my relationship with the people from interfering greatly with 
authenticity. I decided to choose people whom I knew fairly well for 
two basic reasons. (1) The nature of the subject requires a certain 
amount of trust of the interviewer on the part of the person being 
interviewed. Because drugs are illegal, suspicion of questions is 
natural for drug users. (2) Another tendency among users is to exag¬ 
gerate their involvement with drugs. There, I chose people whose 
honesty and integrity I could pretty well count on and whose style of 
use was already partially known to me. The problem is that this 
selection naturally limits my findings even more than they already 
are. But I do not claim this sample to be representative of all 
teenage marijuana and psychedelic users. It is a small group, which, 
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I believe, provides insight into the teenage drug user and probably 
is somewhat illustrative of the group as a whole. 

The first part of this chapter then is made up of interviews. 

I have tried to ask as few questions as possible and let people tell 
their own stories in their own way. Sometimes this did not work well 
and I had to probe to get answers, but generally the people responded 
favorably to this chance to speak. In the second section of this 
chapter I attempt to conceptualize my findings and come to some 
conclusions. 


Interviews 


Name: P. 

Age: 14 

Male with long blonde hair (shoulder-length). 


What kind of drugs do you use? 

Well, mainly just pot—a little bit of alcohol once in a while 
but I don't like it too well because I usually get sick. 


Tell your own story about your own drug use. 

My sister who's up in Oregon now got me started. I didn't 
know anything about drugs when we first moved here but apparently she 
did because she was about 12 or 13 at the time and was smoking grass. 

My parents never knew anything about it. So she actually got me 
started. Later she was allowed to smoke at home because my parents 
thought she was old enough. Then she got into hallucinogens. She just 
used marijuana at home though. 

She didn't ask me to try grass, I was just kind of curious. I 
didn't get stoned at first and I thought wow!, what a waste of money! 
But then more and more people used it. It was sort of like the in- 
thing and at first I used it to show off. Then my parents caught on 
to me. They find some in my drawer or in my jacket pocket and they'd 
ask me what this is for. They'd tell me that I was actually too young 
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to cope with the problems of using it. I was thirteen when I started. 
With my sister, I could get connections anywhere and about anytime I 
wanted to get some. So I started using it more and more. Then I 
stopped for about a couple months. I just kind of got hung up on it. 

I always felt really tired, like being an anemic and I couldn't do 
work—like mowing the lawn and doing chores. So I decided well, it's 
not really for me so I stopped. And then my friend G. would get some 
and he'd call and say he had some real good dope and everything. I 
used it at night mostly for just walking around and looking at things, 
having things to do. I smoked off and on for the summer mainly by 
stealing some of my sister's dope. And my sister caught on and her 
boyfriend beat me up for it. So I stopped it. Then my sister and I 
started having a nice relationship. Every once in a while she'd turn 
me on at night when we'd be watching some horror movie or something. 
She'd just come up with a couple of joints and give me one. 

One time I got busted but actually it was from my Dad. I was 
saving my allowance and things like that and he caught me one night, 
looked at my eyes in the light and made me empty out my pockets. There 
was an ounce of grass in them that I just bought. So he took me home 
and he was talking to me about where I got it and I wouldn't tell him. 

So he hit me a couple of times and I just made up some phony name like 

K. Smith. Then he asked me if I'd identify them and I said no. So he 
called the police and they came down. All the time he was checking me 
over and smelling me. One of the officers who came over had a big two- 
page long questionnaire about why I did it and what was the guy's de¬ 
scription. I just made up some dumb thing. I said I'd look at some 
pictures and there were a lot of people that I knew whose pictures were 
in there. They asked me—'Anybody in there?' I said no. So I had to 

go down to the police station just about every day and look at more 

pictures. So my Dad just kind of kept me on probation in the family. 
I'd check with him every once in a while and he kept a chart on what 
I'd use my money for. Then my sister got into it. He decided that it 
was all her fault. It wasn't really—it was mostly mine. So my family 
got into an argument and my sister was calling my Mom and Dad a pig for 
calling the police. My sister went to a mental hospital because there 
was some guy chasing her around getting her to take mescaline, LSD, 
cocaine and then he tried to get her on heroin. She finally said well, 
fuck this, I don't dig this. So she went to Doctor R. and he said the 
best thing for her would be to go to a hospital. That was kind of a 
big thing—that really scared me . . . like taking LSD, mescaline or 
cocaine or anything like that so I just didn't. My sister told me if I 
ever took any of this stuff, she'd turn me in because there's all sorts 
of garbage in there. Like in LSD, there's arsenic and it kind of 
poisons you just a little so you're kind of groggy and hallucinating 
just a little and things like that. It's just not worth it and I took 
her advice. If I ever keep smoking pot I'll just stay with that. 

■ Grass hasn't done much for me. If it's done anything it's 
hurt me. Sometimes I'll just sit down and feel fucked with a headache 
or something and I'll wish I had a joint. So like if I smoked a joint 
it'd feel all better and then I'd go to bed and crash and when I woke 
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up this thing would be the same and I'd just have to smoke and smoke 
it—every hour on the hour. I just layed off it for a long time. I 
wouldn't buy any. If my friends had any, I'd go in the fields and 
smoke some. 

Then I got into drinking. I would drink and I would always 
get sick. I always drank too fast, like a six pack a second and 
things like that. I remember one time we decided to have a party with 
these chicks who hung around with us. I hadn't had anything to eat. 

And I drank one beer right down then I drank another and I was laying 
there on the grass and seeing snails crawling all over and I was hitting 
the grass saying 'I hate you snails' and stuff like that. Then I had 
another can and I started throwing up and time seemed like it went 
really slow. So finally I went home and snuck in the back door and went 
in and brushed my teeth and everything but my parents still suspected 
because of the way I was acting. But I've always been really open 
with my parents. They will ask me how come I was acting strange the 
other day and I'll say 'because I was smoking pot or drinking.' And 
they would say that they understood. Like one time I was sitting with 
my Mom on the couch and I had just smoked a couple of joints and I 
looked at her and said to myself 'Mom, I just smoked a couple of joints. 1 
And I said it over and over and all at once it slipped out and I 
actually said it. And she said 'Why did you say that? 1 But she knows 
what people look like and act like when they're stoned because of my 
sister. So she said 'You really have been haven't you?' and I said 
'Yeh. . . .' 

This one guy I know broke into his liquor cabinet one time and 
he mixed all these things together and he drank it. He was allergic to 
whatever he was drinking and he got really sick and passed out. He was 
inhaling his vomit and things like that. And two of his friends walked 
in and saw him lying there, and he was naked because he had been with 
this girl or something. So his friends called an ambulance and by the 
time it got there he wasn't breathing at all. But they revived him 
with a resuscitator and he lived. And his parents thought I was the 
hippie and that I was the big drug abuser, like a heroin addict or 
something. 

Out of all my friends, (about 20 of them) seven of them smoke 
grass. But most of them just drink. 


Name: B. Female with long curly hair wearing jeans and no shoes. 
Age: 17 

Grade: 11. I go to Claremont High School. I've lived in Claremont 
for 7 or 8 years. 


How do you usually spend your time? 

I usually spend my time down in the village in Claremont, or 
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in Malcolm's Meadows, places like that, sitting around with my friends. 
After school that is. And at night we usually go to the youth center 
when its open or go out for coffee or something. I don't like "places." 
I go to the youth center because its the only thing to do. I liked 
Satori when it was at the Continuation School. That I couldn't call 
a place, it was like a happening every week. It was really far out. 

It was mainly outside. I think I just like walking around the best, 
just sitting down somewhere with people. 


How would you describe the chug scene in Claremont? 

Well it used to be kind of the thing to do, everybody was 
involved in it. It started out to be mostly weed, then a couple of 
years ago it was pills, like whites and reds, then about a year ago it 
led up to acid. That was about all you could get here. Right now I 
guess it is kind of a combination of everything. But I don't think as 
many people take dope as they used to. Some people flipped out and 
their friends see it so they put down. They realize that if they're 
just doing this to do it, well it isn't worth it. The people that 
still take it just do it for pleasure. It's just like sitting down 
and drinking beer or something like that. Just smoke a couple of 
joints. 

I would say about one or two percent of the kids take dope on 
a fairly regular basis. Some of my friends smoke weed every day, but 
that's just for the sake of getting stoned and feeling that way. I 
really don't know. Some of them, all they do is play with acid or 
something like that once a month or so. So not too many of my friends 
use stuff often. 


Would you relate the story of your own drug use. 

The first time I took dope I was in ninth grade, and I took 
whites and I really dug 'em. It was something I had never experienced 
before. I had always led a straight life, perfectly normal. And so 
it was really exciting for me. That's when whites were really big in 
the school, everybody was selling them. And people would take them 
maybe 3 or 4 times a week. Then finally I tried weed and it didn't 
do that much to me. I think the first time I smoked it I wanted it 
to so bad that I forced it to do something to me, you know. I was just 
sitting there going 'what's happening—nothing.' It was strange. So 
I was just smoking grass and then I got into hash, that came in real 
big. We would smoke that about once a week. We would buy a gram on 
Friday night and smoke the whole thing that night. I guess I was going 
that way about 8 or 9 months. And then I didn't take any dope for 
about 5 months. And then I dropped mescaline and I really dug that— 
that was really nice. So I started taking mescaline a lot—about every 
week or every two weeks. 
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I wouldn't say it did good for me, but I used to be a really 
closed person; I hated anybody that wasn't like me. I mean I just 
hated them. And while I was on mescaline I came to the realization 
that people are different. I mean I saw it. I saw through their cover 
and saw that they were really human. It was really far out. 

Then I started taking whites again and I got busted by my 
parents and a few things like that. It was a hassle. About two months 
before they caught me with whites and I got out of it. I said gee, I 
don't even know what they are. Cause my parents would never suspect 
me of taking dope. And then the last time they found a roach in my 
coat pocket. We had smoked dope the night before over at Via Zurita 
and the cops came. So I butted it and stuck the roach into my pocket. 

I forgot all about it and left my coat sitting in the family room. The 
next morning when I went out to get it my father was standing there with 
the roach in his hand. He took me to the police station and I almost 
died. He thinks I put down and quit after that too. At the police 
station they didn't do much. They said 'Do you realize how many people 
we've arrested for narcotics?' and they pulled out an 18 foot drawer 
from their files. It could have been traffic tickets you know, they 
didn't bother to show me. Then they said 'Do you realize how many 
people we've put into mental hospitals because of narcotics?' And they 
pulled out two twenty foot drawers. And I'm just going Oh! They said 
they would let me go because I was so ignorant to the facts of narcotics 
and I had made a mistake and they were sure I would never do it again 
and things like that. It was kind of stupid. 

Then last Easter vacation we tried THC which we thought was 
mescaline, but it wasn't. And a week after that we dropped acid for 
the first time and I hated it. And the week after that we dropped 
mescaline again. Then my head got really messed up, real bad. One day 
we were in P.E. and the teacher wanted me to demonstrate a somersault 
because I had gymnastics the year before and I knew the proper way to 
do it. Well, I stood up to do it and all of a sudden, well I had done 
it and I stood up and I wondered, 'Did I really do it or did I walk 
over here?' And I was standing there looking at the teacher trying to 
figure out if she knew whether I did it or whether I walked over here 

because she would have said something like 'What the hell are you 

doing?' or 'Well, I'm waiting.' So, I'm standing there just in a 
panic about figuring out what I'm going to do because I didn't want to 
say anything like 'did I do it or didn't I?' or 'did I just walk over 
here?' I mean it would sound kind of dumb. But it scared the hell 
out of me . . . Let me tell you. I got so scared that right in the 
middle of class I just turned around and ran. I got my clothes on and 
split. I still don't know whether I did it or not, the teacher never 
said anything. 

Things like that just kept on happening. I would start repeat¬ 
ing myself. Everything I would say I'd say over again. And I would 
keep forgetting to do things. Like my Mom would send me up to mail a 
letter and I'd mail it and on the way back I would think, 'Oh my God, 

did I mail it or did I drop it?' And one time I was on my way home 
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and I had dropped it and I had been to the mail box and back. So I 
was really getting messed up. So I stopped taking dope again—I smoked 
weed a little bit. 

That's all I've been doing up until about four months ago when 
I dropped acid again to see what it was like because I hated it so bad 
the last time. I wanted to see if it would be any better and it was. 

It was beautiful. It was really nice and mellow. So the next week I 
got some of the stuff because I wanted to have the same trip. And I 

just about flipped on it. This friend of mine took me to his house 

because he thought the youth center was just too much. But some scary 
things happened before that. I was sitting outside the youth center 
where the ground slopes, and the ground looked like it was eroding. It 
was just kind of crumbling down in and it started coming towards me. 

And it started falling out from underneath me. And oh God, I almost 

died. I grabbed on to this guy and tried to hang on because I thought 
for sure I was going to fall inside the earth. He was looking at me 
and I was going 'What am I going to do?' And here it just kept on 
eating inch by inch. And I got up and started running and that's when 
he took me to his house. It was so bad and since then I haven't taken 
any dope. It was just too much; my sanity is worth more than a two 
dollar trip. 

The good trip the week before was a lot different. I went down 

to the high school to hear the band 'Featherstitch' after I dropped. 

And I just got into everything. I guess the band made it fine for me 
because their music is far out. I really got into the singer. I found 
myself standing there dancing to him, mouthing his words to him and 
trying to be him; right in front of him there. I kept on laughing and 
everything was so fun. And it wasn't fast hallucinations, it was just 
a nice and easy mellow thing with slight color. The strobe light blew 
my mind a little, watching people dance in it. But it was mostly a 
trip of getting into people and getting into things. I saw things as 
they really are. I saw through to the center of things, and they are 
much better than they appear. I listened to Jethro Tull on acid and 

the music has sounded the same ever since but it is different than it 

sounded before acid. It was really nice. So that's about it. Now 
I'm off acid. Now I've gone mainly to drinking. I really dig parties. 
It doesn't mess you up near as much and there's no problem with getting 
busted or anything like that. The cops jump for joy when they see you 
drinking instead of taking dope. 


Name: R. Male. Lives in Claremont 
Age: 19 

School: Graduated in 1969 

How do you spend most of your time? 

I don't go to bed until around 2:00 a.m. so I usually get up 
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about 12 noon. I usually leave the house at 1:30 and either go down¬ 
town or go to theater practice or whatever happens that day. Some 
days I sit at home until late in the evening and then go out. 


Why don't you just tell your story. 

The first thing I started using was marijuana and I didn't 
start that until probably my junior year in high school but I was a 
sophomore when I first started hearing about the adventure of smoking 
it. So that was when I first started hearing and thinking about it. 

It took me about a year to decide I wanted to smoke it, weighing all 
the pros and cons and I finally decided that there really isn't enough 
about it in research papers and stuff like that so I figured I'm not 
going to wait until they decide one way or the other. So I figured 
my head was in a good enough position to try it and see what it would 
do. I'd heard all these different things and I said it sounds kinda 1 
neat so maybe I'll try it. It's strange how I smoked it the first 
time because I just got my first paycheck and I was driving down the 
street and somebody in the car next to me said, 'Hey, do you want to 
buy some grass?' and so we pulled over and that's when I bought my 
first lid. I didn't smoke it until the next day. I kinda' thought 
about it and then the next morning I was over at a friend's house and 
we started smoking. I was enjoying the sensations . . . walking around. 
The first few minutes I was mostly interested in finding out what was 
happening and seeing what new things came. Like I watched the cars 
on Indian Hill Boulevard and other days I'd go swimming and other days 
I'd climb trees. And I was just really happy to see life and see what 
a difference it made in my life . . . And so I quit smoking dope for 
about 6 months and then I just decided I'd smoke it once or twice a 
week. Then I decided I'd try a week-stone and see what that'd do. 

So I tried a couple weeks stoned and that was really interesting 
except that was when I discovered you could over-use dope. I decided 
after being stoned for two weeks that I didn't want to be stoned all 
the time. And it came about that I smoked when I was in a particular 
mood for smoking. I decided that I didn't want to be stoned all the 
time because it really got in the way of communicating. When I was 
stoned I felt really good--I'd talk with people and just do crazy 
things and we're together and that's good. But if I wanted to just 
go over and see somebody I probably wouldn't get stoned before I go 
over or anything. 

I use dope for really special reasons. If I want to get into 
a really heavy rap I don't use it but if I just want to enjoy myself, 
then I do. I kept smoking dope for about a year and I do it everywhere 
from every day to once a week or so; and then after a year, I stopped 
buying as much and other people did too. Then I was only smoking it 
about once or twice a month. I didn't particularly want to smoke dope 
but it was there if I wanted it and I didn't just happen to be there 
when it was around so I didn't smoke it that much and that was good. 
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I enjoyed the times I wasn't stoned so I figured I could take it any 
time I wanted it. Then about a year of dope I decided that I probably 
would try mescaline because when I started smoking dope I began looking 
at other drugs and I decided, well, I didn't really find anything wrong 
with dope and me. So, I decided that perhaps mescaline would be a 
good thing so I did some reading on it and did some talking with friends 
and we decided we'd drop together and see what it was like. 

So we dropped one day and we just stayed in the city of Clare¬ 
mont and did different things and smoked dope afterwards. The trip 
mostly felt like, well, -- I decided to keep a journal of the day so I 
was walking around with this little slip of paper and I was writing 
and all of a sudden I got really thirsty looking at the wash water. We 
decided to walk around the city and see what it was like and we walked 
through several churches and finally ended up at Memorial Park. We sat 
down and couldn't decide exactly what to do so there was an old man who 
used to sit there every day and we decided to play chess with him. I 
found I couldn't concentrate at all—it was too much of a bother and 
everything else. When I was stoned I found it was really hard for me 
to concentrate on a single object but when I did concentrate on a 
single object it was really hard for me to get back to other things 
too. 

So later that day we decided to go over to a baseball field and 
all this time I was kind of afraid. I wasn't really afraid of the drug 
but the people in the city—what if I got caught by a policeman. So 
all my fears were really bumming me out but it was the idea of being 
caught in this situation. I wasn't afraid of the drug at all. I was 
just kind of enjoying it. Afterwards we went up to my friend's room 
and we looked in the mirror and we saw these great big dilated eyes 
and we started freaking out. We didn't know his parents were cool at 
the time. We started thinking about what would happen in a couple 
hours when we sat down to dinner and our eyes were just giant blobs. 

So we sat in his room for about two hours really worried. I figured 
again the only hassle was not that we were strung but just what would 
his parents say. While I was on mescaline, I got afraid a lot more 
easily at hypothetical situations that really didn't matter to begin 
with. 

So once I started worrying about sitting down with his parents 
at dinner, I started to think of all these things. It's like once you 
get started on a bummer it can really grow fast. So I decided the only 
way to avoid doing that is to either accept it and it'll work out or 
it won't. Like that night his parents didn't even come home so we had 
the whole house to ourselves. We were laughing and singing and smoking 
dope afterwards. It's like we didn't really hallucinate on mescaline 
but we just worried what would we do if this happened or what we would 
do. 

Earlier in the day, I was in the room with his parents and I 
was just sitting at the piano with my back to them and when I stood up, 
I felt like I was about 20 feet tall so I said 'excuse me' and left the 
room because I felt really conspicuous. It's kind of funny now that 
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I think of it because it's like the only hassles the whole day were 
thinking about problems in advance and it's like anytime you get 
depressed, you just draw it out. But when I was on mescaline the 
depression is a lot worse in a sense because I have pretty good control 
over myself but when you put something in your mind to take away part 
of the control of some things, it's weird. I found out that if I 
misused it then I really couldn't control a situation. I found out 
that when you take drugs, it's like giving something else command over 
you and when you give something else command, it really, changes your 
mind or something. Because if you suddenly get sick or something in 
the middle of it, you just can't change your mind—like you can't 
decide suddenly in the middle of a stone that you don't want to be 
stoned. When I get stoned I have to accept the fact that I'm going to 
lose control. I can't say no, I'm not going to follow the dope in my 
head. 

I didn't drop mescaline again after that. I thought about it 
but I just never got around to it because I remembered the scary parts 
of it and I don't know if I wanted to do the scary parts again. If I 
could have found a way to get out of the scary parts I might have been 
more interested in doing it again. 

I decided I was going to drop acid after that so I thought 
about that for a few months. I'd heard a lot from my friends about 
changing chromosomes and people freaking out and so I decided that I 
should go away for a weekend and I should try it at least once, and 
take the chance with myself. 

Like I was using all these drugs to see what effect they would 
have on me and so I was going to drop acid. But somebody slipped some 
acid into this drink of mine and didn't tell me and I kind of freaked 
out because it took me a while to figure out what it was. Before the 
drug started taking effect, I could see things differently and I had 
this little thing in the back of my head saying something was different 
and I didn't figure it out. I just thought I was getting sick or some¬ 
thing. When I figured out it had to be acid, and I figured out where 
it came from and everything fit in. And so when I knew I was on acid, 

I called the guy to make sure and another guy who had been there that 
night was messin' with acid so we called him up and said, well, come 
on down and we'll trip together. So we all sat in this room for a 
while and we sat and watched the walls and talked because it was really 
starting to take effect. So we started down, walking the streets of 
Claremont and like the police didn't scare us at all because we could 
say, well, we're stoned but we didn't do it because what could they do 
if somebody else did it to us. Finally we got into a car that night 
and it seemed like we cruised all over Southern California—into L.A. 
and under bridges and things. That was a good time, I really enjoyed 
it. But it was also scary because the guy didn't tell me and I had 
never dropped acid before and so it kind of freaked me out that this 
had happened to me—even though I had enjoyed it and so that scared me 
away from acid and like I still feel like I don't want to drop acid. 
Maybe I'd do mescaline again but I think if I was going to really get 
into drugs, it should be organic. 
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My philosophy is that if you're going to take a drug it should 
be organic and not a chemical or something. The body is like a plant 
and an animal so anything you put in the body should be either from 

an animal or a plant. That's why I've gotten away from taking acid, 

and have been thinking a lot about natural psilocybin from mushrooms 
and peyote, and natural mescaline. I've never even considered pills 
to any big degree. 

This has kind of given me a philosophy of drugs too. I'm 
happy with the way my mind and my body operate. I'm pleased with 
myself and the reason I want to use drugs is because I realize that 
under a different influence from something else the mind and I act 
differently. And so I really like to get out of myself and look at 

the way I act differently. I sit outside of myself and look back at 

myself in a sense, and I can consider it the next day and look at it. 
And while I'm in it I can enjoy just being stoned. It's like every now 
and then I'll decide to give my mind over to something else, and that's 
a drug. So there's an intelligent way of using drugs and there's a 
value there. Because you could never experience certain things unless 
you're stoned. So there's a value in drugs and there's a fun in drugs 
too. Like last night when we got stoned we were like a bunch of little 
kids the way we acted. You could tell we were older but yet we were 
doing things that young kids usually do, just playing around. I really 
enjoyed just being young last night. You can laugh at yourself a lot 
easier on drugs. 



ir 


What other things have you been into in the last few years other than 
drugs? 


I got involved in a community coffee house called Agapd. I did 
volunteer work for that and I became manager. I did that for about 2 
years and then I worked a summer for the Council of Churches in youth 
work. And then I moved back to another church where we did a coffee 
house program for a year, and then last summer I did volunteer work 
for the parks and recreation and this year I worked for the youth 
center. I've done a lot of other things also. Like I've taken up 
painting, and last year I learned to play the piano. I do a lot of 
drawing and I write a lot of music now too. And, I’ve been in therapy 
groups for about four years and I like those and I've done some of my 
own groups with people. I've taken an interest in the theater also. 

I founded an improvisational theater group here. I also did a year 
at college. 


Name: T. Male. Hair is shoulder-length. Wearing blue jeans and a 
t-shirt. 

Age: 16 
Grade: Senior 
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School: Continuation school. I went to Claremont High School for 

2-1/2 years. I went to Con. school for a half-semester this 
year so that I could get enough credits to graduate from 
Claremont next year, so I can go to college. 


Race: Chicano. My Father is Chicano and my Mother is German. 


How do you usually spend your time; what are your hangouts? 

I have a number of hobbies. Music is the first one. I play 
in a rock band. Then I like traveling, like spending time in the 
mountains, and you know, nice places to get away from people. It 
depends on the mood I'm in, sometimes I have to get away from people, 
sometimes I have to be with people. Like sometimes I'll go out to the 
Wiskey and listen to a good band. 


How do you usually spend a typical day like today? 

I go to school. Afterwards I usually go with some friends and 
smoke a couple of joints or drink some beer—it depends. Then I go 
home and do a little homework and practice my music. Then I go to bed. 
We usually smoke weed in my apartment or at some buddy's place, or 
riding down the street in a car, or up in the mountains like Baldy. 

I like the beach. Like I don't stay here that much. I alternate my 
weekends. I stay here a weekend then I'll hitchhike down to the beach 
or to the mountains the next weekend. We have a really good time, 
have good parties. We go out and you know light up a couple of joints, 
and some other guys would drop acid or speed and stuff, or THC or 
mescaline and whatever there is. 


How much traveling do you do? 

I'm stuck to school. I try to go every day. The most I've 
traveled around is this year. Since I moved into my apartment I'm 
free, I don't have to say 'Mother, may I?' I don't have to do that 
trip. I moved away from home. 


Do you like your parents? 

When I was living with them I didn't like them. But after I 
moved out, they're really nice people, I realized, you know. I left 
because my mother was always bitching at me. My mom would yell at us 
kids and then my father would come home after an 8 hour day and he 
would listen to my mom and they would yell at each other. And my dad 
would be in a bad mood. My mom and dad's relationship was really kind 
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of going down. So I felt like I wanted to move out. I felt I was old 
enough, felt mature. At the time I felt good. But I don't have the 
security of home, which sometimes I really need. 


Where do you live now? 

In some middle-class apartments in Claremont. It costs $135 
a month. It's pretty modern. Two bedrooms. I have a roommate who 
pays half. My dad owns a couple of bars so he makes a lot of money. 

But I pay for my apartment and food myself. Playing in a band and 
doing odd jobs. The band is broken up right now so I have to get odd 
jobs until I can get back in a band. I want to save up and get a car, 
so I've often thought of moving back home to save money, but the hassle 
is just too much. Last weekend I went back there and I saw my family 
getting into a hassle and I just didn't want to be around it. 


How much time do you spend with other band people? 

We get together and we'll jam and a lot of us will drink. 
Once in a while I'll get loaded before I play but usually I do not. 
It screws up your music when you are in front of a crowd. 


What is the drug scene like with bands you know? 

Just about everybody I know. Usually they smoke weed or take 
acid. I would say half of them use acid, mescaline or some chemical, 
and about half use grass or hash. You get good ideas on acid for songs. 
You always hear about band people being speed freaks, but I don't know. 

I find myself starting out at a party and I drink a couple cans of 
beer and somebody passes me a joint, and this happens quite often. So 
I'll be getting stoned good and I will hear music, and I'll just have 
to write a song now. So I'll go out and play on a guitar and start 
wri ti ng. 


So you feel like it makes you more creative? 

Well, it depends. I feel like writing when I'm stoned. But 
a lot of times when I'm not stoned I get in the mood too. Grass and 
beer gets me into the mood easier. I try to work on music every day, 
writing and practicing. 


What's your attitude toward school? 

The continuation school is really nice. You can work at your 
own speed, and you can get credits done faster if you want to or you 
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can just sit around and do nothing. A lot of freedom. Claremont High 
School is all right in some classes. 


How about school activities? 

I think they stink. I don't even associate with the dances 
or football games and stuff. I'll go to something just for old times 
once in a while. 


How about dating? 

I don't date. We just get together and hang around together. 

I like girls—just going out and having a good time and no attachments. 


How about the -police? 

About 3/4 of the police in Claremont are really cool. The 
ones in L.A. are really bastards. I'm not an admirer of the police. 

I know some real well and some have been good to me. I got a gun 
pulled on me just for climbing over a fence at the L.A. Fair Grounds. 
I was shaking. 


How about friends? 

I have a lot of friends. I like people. I don't turn down 
many people—just one's who did a bad thing to me. 


When do you feel most comfortable around people at a party? 

When I've had something, I trust people more. I don't give a 
fuck what they think about me, whether they're thinking I'm an ass hole 
or what. I feel uncomfortable at a party when I'm straight, except 
sometimes when it gets rowdy and people are breaking things. I'd 
rather be straight. It makes me mad when people get drunk and destroy 
property. I really got upset the other night at a party like that. 


What is your basic attitude toward life 3 your religion or values? 

My goal is being a musician. I want to get my music so that 
a lot of people will like it. I want to get into classical rock and 
hard rock. I believe there is a God. I was raised in the Catholic 
religion, which I thought was a really bad thing. I was taught that 
only Catholics could go to heaven. That God did this for you, and 
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your whole life is built around God, that you're down here as a test 
for God. I don't dig that trip too much. The trip now is that, there 
is a God and I believe in him really strong. My church is like every¬ 
day values. Church could be like reading out of the Bible if you like 
it or just concentrating and thinking about things, thinking about God. 
My everyday life is church. I don't have to go sit in church to pray 
or go through the mass they have, or listen to the preacher, and hear 
what bad people you are. They tell you how to get yourself together 
their way. I'm going to have to get to the point, in my own head, 
that I'm going to have to get myself together in my own way, not the 
way that their God and church wants me to be. Because God is in me. 

God is in everybody, he is in yourself. I have to be what I want to be. 


Would you relate the story of your own drug use. 

It started out in junior high, and the big thing was drinking 
a couple of cans of beer and getting into fights. It was kind of 
funny. It was neat that I went through that stage but I'm glad I'm 
not still in it. In 8th grade the Memorial Park thing and the Haight- 
Ashbury thing came in in my life. We would go down to the park and 
see people stoned down there, but the first half of eighth grade I 
didn't touch anything. I used to brag that I did, just so I could be 
in. In the last half of eighth grade it happened, I started smoking. 

I smoked a couple joints and nothing happened. So I talked to my 
brother who was into chemicals and a lot of weed. Now he just smokes 
weed. He said, 'I'll get you a good stone.' So he took me out and 
we sat over at the baseball park. We smoked for about an hour and used 
about half a lid (half an ounce). It was so neat cause I was so stoned. 
I didn't know if it was going to work on me. I'd heard that it didn't 
work for some people. 

You need to smoke weed about 50 more times to get your mind 
and body adjusted to be able to take chemicals like acid, mescaline 
and stuff like that. So I thought, 'I'm ready.' About a half a year 
later I took my first acid and went down to a concert at the colleges. 
It cost about $5 for the tab and I split it with a friend. We went 
to the concert and it was really weird how it just came on. It started 
out like being in a dark room and just seeing dots in front of you. 

Dots and colors all around and shooting by, and I looked at the walls 
and it would be like lights moving around and zooming around in pat¬ 
terns. Have you ever seen lights in Hollywood and how they zoom 
around? It was really strong, and I was freaking out. They had a 
light show which was really weird and the music was playing. We really 
liked it. Then I went to the head and looked in the mirror and my eyes 
were just watering like hell, they were crying, and it looked like 
acne was coming out all over my face. I never noticed I had any before 
so I just started thinking about things—about God because I was just 
coming out of the Catholic religion. I just sat there and I didn't 
want to look in the mirror again. Then I went home and finally went 
to sleep. 
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So I started taking it a little more often. I would drop for 
a four-month period, use it occasionally, and then quit for a couple 
of months. I wasn't taking that much. Then I got into mescaline 
because I heard that acid was bad for your body and everybody was say¬ 
ing how much better mescaline was for your body. (I don't see now how 
it could be any better for your body.) So I started taking mescaline. 

It was a good trip. It was a lot like acid but more mellow. It 
didn't have the speed in it which you always get in acid. I really 
liked it, I started realizing things which I wouldn't have realized 
until I am about fifty. But now I don't really need it. I got a 
start on a lot of things, but it was a high price to pay. I don't know 
whether my body is fucked up or not. It could be, I can't tell. I 
learned a lot, but now I'm past it. 

I never flipped out. A lot of times I thought I was going to. 

At the beginning of this year I was hitchhiking up to the mountains 
from the beach, and some guy turned us on to some acid—the guy who 
picked us up. Later I started feeling awful sick and I felt like I 
had to throw up. But I couldn't. It was really bad. So I had the guy 
stop at a gas station so I could make myself throw up. I went into this 
really junky bathroom and looked at the floor. It looked like layers 
of resin which went down and down forever. I was flipping out and I 
had to throw up so bad. After I threw up I got a bad case of acid 
indigestion in my stomach and chest. I was so damned sick. So after 
that I quit taking chemicals. No more chemicals. 

Anyway, we finally made it up to the mountains. But we almost 
got killed twice because this chick who picked us up was on mescaline. 
After a couple hours I started feeling better so I went up to this 

place overlooking a lake. And I looked out at the lake and fog and 

watched patterns go by. I felt good, looking at the moon and thinking 
about things. 

So after I got sick in the mountains I got off chemicals. I 

don't need it anymore. But it was all right at the time. Now I smoke 

weed and drink. It varies but if you average it out I smoke about 
three times a week. I won't go back to chemicals. I was also into 
Meth tabs (Methedrine) and that was bad. I took those a couple of 
times and I said no way, cause I was just moving around and my body was 
shaking. I couldn't dig that kind of trip. Like I can see people 
taking one so they can stay awake, say if they are working graveyard 
shift. I've never taken reds because I've seen too many people on 'em 
who just gross me out. They're too addictive. I also took THC. I was 
told that it was synthetic weed, so I took this a couple of times and 
then I found out that it was tranquilizers for animals. That's what 
I heard. I don't even know really what it is now. I can't even tell 
you what it is. It was a real weird trip. 

I really get friendly on weed, we sit around and bullshit. I 
don't buy anymore. I get turned on to it, and I usually turn on other 
people to it. I can't afford to buy much. It's the same as liking 
alcohol. If you like it you drink it socially. I smoke socially and 
I smoke by myself. I'll probably be smoking grass for the rest of my 
life. I don't think it is an escape like people say. I think it is 
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good to feel good and I can feel good either way, when I'm on it and 
when I'm off it. 

I took chemicals to get my head together, the learning process. 
I talked to people who had taken it and it seemed that their ideas 
were just outrageous, and I wanted to get into it, to see what they 
were feeling. And I experienced it. Some people say that flipping 
out is really the way to learn about yourself. You realize so many 
things. 


Name: W.P. Male. Long, blonde frizzy hair, hanging past his 
shoulders. Wearing a shirt, jeans, and boots. 

Age: 18 

Grade: I graduated from San Antonio High School last year. I'm not 
going to college. 


How do you spend most of your time? 

Right now it's spent in work. I work from 5:15 in the morning 
until 1:30 p.m. Sunday through Thursdays and some of the afternoons are 
spent working at the youth center. On my free time, I'm usually alone 
with my girl who I've been living with for two years. Maybe we will 
go over to some friend's house or to a movi eand that's about all we 
do right now. Like I don't like the city very much. I like going to 
the mountains on trips and things but it's not too ideal right now 
working so much. So that will probably be a summer thing. About 
every three or four months I take off for a few days on a trip. Like 
hitchhiking to Fresno or something. 


How would you describe the drug scene in Claremont in the last 5 years? 

I don't know too much past the last 5 years. I've been in this 
town for about 7 years. When I was a freshman I started smoking dope, 
and that's like when it came into this town. It was never in here 
before. Like weed ... I had dope about a dozen times in my freshman 
year. Nobody had really heard of acid. When I was a sophomore it was 
acid. My sophomore year I was really dropping it, like every day. At 
school I had a friend who was a senior. We were going to class but 
every afternoon we would have free time and somebody at school would 
have a can (one ounce of grass) or something that we could get a joint 
off of. And somehow we always bummed it off somebody or got it some¬ 
how. We would bum up money or something. It was something that just 
cut out the boredom of sitting in class. That's when I first started 
taking acid, about half way through that. They were just like the 
thing to do . . . everybody else was doing 'em. But like, why are 
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there pills anyway? People invented pills, and they were needed so they 
came in and were accepted. It's like the guy who invented the aspirin; 
it takes away your headache and you feel different, and that's the 
whole trip. Feelings have just started to work on people, it hasn't 
been all that long. Like I don't know how many years, but all my life 
it has been. It's like people invented the pill, and they really 
wanted to change their feelings and pills work on different feelings. 
That's what I think is the last trip, and then your home free. And 
that's what is a big hassle. 

When I was a freshman I was really good scholastically, and 
when I was a sophomore I just kind of blew it . . . like D's and F's. 

I don't know what it was. I can't put anything on it now. I was 
probably just following everything that was happening. Like around 
school was just a drag. 

When I was a junior I dropped a whole lot. I started really 
buying quantities. When I think about it, that was really my dope 
year. I wouldn't buy that big of quantities, a 30 tab quantity or 
something, you know. I would buy 30 or 40 tabs and maybe take ten for 
myself. Sometimes I would buy half a brick (half a kilo, about 1.1 

pounds) of weed, but usually I would just buy a can for myself. Now I 

always just buy a can for myself. I would never buy a lot of dope 
again. That's another story. 

In my junior year I bought a quantity of acid once, and I 

really wanted to get into acid, to do a stoned acid thing. And I took 

it like 7 times in 10 days. Like I did it up and everything (shot it 
up). I scraped a tab with my razor blade and hit it up. Like in my 
bedroom at night ... I felt like the biggest criminal, like all the 
films . . . like the cat behind the dirty toilet and all that. My 
mother was in the other room watching T.V., and I was in the bedroom 
doing up acid. 

The summer after I was a junior I met E.B. and that July we 
got a house. And I've lived with her up till now. In my senior year 
I didn't have hardly any money. I wasn't eating too good ... I was 
just kind of out in the streets you know. The only dope that was 
around that was cheap that somebody would give you was reds or some¬ 
thing. And E.B.'s brother ripped off this pharmacy, so like I had 
pink ladies and things like that for a few nights. We had nembutal 
and belladonna too. It was really strange stuff, like you start eating 
bark off trees and stuff. It's like you kinda' break a wall. A friend 
of mine was in jail on belladonna, and like the people just kind of 
bounced through and stuff and bounced off the other wall. So he tried 
to bounce off too, you know. It's like the walls are broken down 
between your subconscious, and it's just kind of all there. It's really 
strange . . . strange. 

In my junior year I was just really looking for a chick. I got 
it into my head, like I saw this other cat and he had a lot of chicks, 
and I thought that there must be something in it. I had chicks before 
but I hadn't had one for a while. I knew there was something in it, 
and I was thinking of this cat's technique. So I was saying 'what's 
he do?' He must just think about chicks all the time, and every time 
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he can try to pick up on chicks. Every available time, you know. So 
I started putting it in my mind, and every available time E.B. just 
happened to be around. There was three chicks I possibly could get, 

so I put it in my head that I was going to play up to all three of them, 

and it just turned out it was E.B. Like she played for me. I asked 
her to write me a poem and she wrote me a poem on May Day and the next 

day I wrote one for her. It was really insane the way it worked out. 

It worked out really good. It sounds like some little story book 
trip or something, but it's all true. So, I just really wanted to 
live with her. There was a lot of things involved. Like she had to 
move out of her foster home because she was 18 and the school year was 
over. And my parents were getting on me, like I don't want to hassle 
with them anymore. They were really demanding and wouldn't let any¬ 
thing slide. And once they said it, it had to be,even if you showed 
them that they were wrong; just not to lose face and like that. So I 
knew that my old man split and spent every Tuesday night down in San 
Diego. Tuesday I come home and say, 'Mom, I'm going to leave,' and 
like that. And she wouldn't answer me at all. She would just sort of 
start crying and she was doing the dishes. So I went in and I kind of 
forced her to answer me. I said 'Can I take all my clothes,' or some¬ 
thing like that and she said, 'I guess you'll have to.' And then I 
was real happy because I got that much out of her so I just packed up 
and split. 

I was gone four days and I got busted down in Laguna by some 
cop, for curfew, loitering and vagrancy, I think. He was just a real 
bastard cop. And two weeks after that I split again. I told my mother 
the same story and my old man was gone on the Tuesday night and I just 
left. And then I had to come home because of when I got busted down 
at Laguna, the probation officer wanted to talk to me. I had just 
gotten off probation about 6 months before that—I was on for a year 
for running away. I ran away about six times and I'm still gone this 
time. So I had to talk to this probation officer and it was a big 
hairy thing; they wouldn't let E. B. in the house. And my dad says, 
'Here's a couple of bucks, go down and get a hair cut,' just kind of 
reprimanding me. And he says, 'Can I trust you with the two dollars?' 
And I said, 'No, give me the $2, that's fine, but I'm not coming back.' 

I don't know, usually something like that wouldn't hit him, really 
flash on him or make him think twice but it just did. And like he just 
doubted himself and he quit hassling and I just walked out the front 
door and he let me go. 

When E.B. and I moved in together we got a place in these apart¬ 
ments. I was going to summer school, cause I wanted to get out of my 
senior year early and I was taking English and History at night and 
ceramics during the day to get my 25 credits out of the way and get 
English and History over for my senior year. So E.B. moved and like 
the next day I had to move in because she moved in there; that was the 
agreement and that kind of forced me too. 

In my senior year I was low on money and low on drug use. I 
did buy a quantity of psilocybin, and I took a lot of THC with friends 
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and stuff. It's snythetic marijuana supposedly but it's just a big 
farce. I bought some mescaline, too. Oh, here's what I did. I saved 
up money dish-washing, about $60, and I bought 60 tabs. So, I was 
feeling pretty good and I went to the park to see if I could get rid 
of any. I didn't have any on me I didn't want to hold. I had it down 
at this friend's house. So this guy met me and he said 'Ya, I could 
dig buying 'em,' and I said 'Do you want one?' and he said 'No, I 
want all of 'em!' So he figured out how much money it would be; he 
wasn't too eager, but fairly eager. So we went down there, and E.B. 
was sitting outside in his car with his friends, and I went back with 
him to show him the acid and stuff. And the guys told E. B. that they 
were going to the liquor store and for her to get out of the car. So 
she started walking back while I was in the back with the guy. And 
the guy just kind of grabbed the acid from me. He was getting real 
shaky and grabbed the acid from me and split—just started walking 
away. I was just really stunned. I didn't know what to do. I could 
have just bopped the guy from behind or something but I wasn't feeling 
too much like that. I was thinking there was some other way you know. 
But they had the thing slicked out so good, so I kind of went out to 
the car with him. I was kind of rousting the dude and I had his hand 

and they sped away in the car and somehow he got inside and I pulled 

my hand out so that they wouldn't slam the door on it. That was it. 

I got one last feel of it. I had a tab stashed and I dropped that 
night. I had saved for six months. It was the biggest drag. I don't 
believe in that anymore. Dope shouldn't be sold as a business, it 
really shouldn't. Like I have friends who are dealers that are cool. 
They will give you a good deal. Like some friends of mire right now 
are making some runs down to Mexico. And they're really good. They 
will give you a big can of good weed for $10. And they don't get 

busted, and they won't. But I know a lot of dealers who are in and 

out of jail. I really don't believe in any kind of dealing. The only 
reason I buy a lot of weed is because I can get it cheap and I can have 
it around. 

I haven't dropped in a long time—since last year. The acid 
has been really bad . . . it's had a lot of poisons and shit in it. A 
friend of mine just got some acid that is really pure, so I'll probably 
try to get some from him. So basically right now I've been smoking 
a whole lot of weed. I smoked myself pretty good tonight. On the 
average I smoke weed every day. Like when I come home from work now. 
Things happen in my mind so fast now—they really do. Things happen 
in three day cycles with me; a feeling or something will last for three 
days. So the last three days it's kind of been a trip. I come home 
at 1:30 p.m. and take a shower and sit out in the back yard in this 
chair and just lay there and smoke a joint. I always usually smoke 
after work anyway, but this is like a trip now. Outside is starting 
to get so good for me. 


Do you dig parties? 

No, not at all. I'm not in to that. Parties are kind of 
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like dances, like pick up chicks you know, get really drunk and like 
that, and be with a lot of people and don't say nothing or very little. 
I'm not into any of that . . . it's kind of the opposite. I can't see 
talking to more than three people at a time. Three people is really 
too many. I would say two people if you really want to say anthing, 
if you want anyone to understand anything. I like being with that 
many people, but it's not as much work as being with a few people. 


Do you visit your 'parents very often? 

We're kind of in a thing now. For a long time I was the long¬ 
haired dude and I started really feeling it--people's little thing 
like stamping on you. Like tomorrow ... I know when I go down and 
try and get that trailer, because I'm moving, the cat's going to go 
'I don't know. Maybe you should pay for it first.' They just all 
kind of look at you like, 'we can't trust this dude.' And like before 
when E. B. and I were looking for a place, I pushed her into going to 
look. But that's so out of role for her and the people have to see 
me sometime anyway. So right now I wear the pants and I'm the leader 
and like I do it. And she knows that either she follows me or there's 
the door. And that's really rough and like that, but that's the woman's 
place. Women are followers. I'm really strong on this. I've only 
talked to a few people about this idea because I get rejected. Like 
the dude will just push me away and I won't hardly ever see him again. 
The whole idea is that women are passive things and I guarantee you 
they will never be happy until they are followers. It doesn't mean 
anything to them to tell a man to do something. Like they will come 

down to hassling sex. They say, 'No, I don't want to have sex now.' 

And like that, but she doesn't know. It's all the same to her. She 

doesn't really care if she has it now or later. It's just a pattern 

she is building up on you. And women will try to pull any shit they 
can on a man. They really will until she see's the value of following. 
A woman won't trust in a man, and you can't trust in men these days. 
They'll screw you up anyway they can until they know they can trust 
in you. 

And what this leads up to is my parents. I sat down, and 
that's one of the cases of people just rejecting me. But I see through 
the whole thing. I went over to my parents' house one day and my 
mother was pushing him around. I sat down and threw out a few ideas, 
but I didn't have enough time to explain because my mother was on my 
ass. She didn't want what I was saying to come out. She had to just 
slap me so I had to force the issue, because she wants to trust. And 
I guarantee you right now and my mother would never tell you, but she 
trusts me more than anybody on this earth. So I kept going and telling 
her to shut up and laying the trip on her about how she was pushing 
dad around. And I got some things through to her. My old man is 
emasculated, man. The way I see it is that the man goes out and 
hassles and he comes home to the woman, and like she is waiting for 
him. He has been out in the shit defending for both of them and she 
is kind of his energy behind him . . . 
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Name: B. K. 

Age: 19 

Female with medium length blonde hair wearing jeans and a shirt. 


What kind of drugs have you used? 

Weed, (laughs) You know what?—the name's for dope. When 
somebody asks you what kind of drugs you've taken and you name them 
off they start to sound really stupid. Like pot i I've used potl Pot 
and speed. Okay, I'll just name 'em . . . pot, speed, acid, mescaline, 
THC, belladonna, alcohol. 


Tell us your own story about your drug use . The why’s 3 where's 3 when’s. 

It all started in high school. The first experience I had 
with drugs of any kind was when I was going out with this guy and I 
really dug him. Like he had been smoking weed for a long time and not 
very many kids were smolcing, you know. Not very many people really 
knew about it. Like I heard about it but I thought it was something 
Puerto Ricans did in the alleys of Harlem. I really didn't relate it 
to my scene at all. I was into a drinking thing really heavy, drinking 
beer all the time. But then I was really trying to impress this guy. 

So he took me out and he had like three or four joints, and we were 
with this other couple and I didn’t even know them. So we started 
smoking at this drive in, and like he showed me how to smoke it and 
everything. And like I just flipped out. I didn't know what to 
expect. Maybe I was expecting more than what happened. But I didn't 
know what to expect and it sort of blew my mind, cause I couldn't 
remember things and I didn't know what was happening and I didn't know 
the people I was with. I didn't even know the guy I was with very 
well. I didn't trust him. So I started getting really paranoid and 
acting really stupid and asking really stupid questions. Anyway, it 
was really a drag. 

I don't know what happened after that but I kept smoking, and 
the more I smoked the more I got over the paranoia. It seemed like 
after the first time I smoked the paranoia carried through the second, 
third, and fourth times I smoked. It took me a while to get over it, 
getting paranoid. But after I did get over it I really got into 
smoking though. I really started to dig it and like I still do. I 
like the feeling of relaxation and your mind can just do everything 
like just get into so many good things and figure out so many things. 
Your mind just goes on and on. You don't ever get bored. 

After the grass I got into a speed thing for a while. I was 
living in this foster home and the chicks I was living with got into 
it. They started bringing whites home. They were taking whites and 
going to school high. I really loved it at first—you just feel so 
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good on whites and you can just do anything. You're just full of all 
this energy. And then I went on an eight-day run. I went home to 
visit my mother. Then I started going out with this guy who I was 
going out with before and he was really into whites. He'd been taking 
whites for a long time and the first night we dropped about six. The 
second night we dropped about eight and it just kept going on like 
that-dropping whites every night for eight days in a row and I was 
just fucked up—when I started coming down. I didn't know my butt from 
a hole in the ground. I was really emotional and I lost about ten 
pounds. People would look at me cross-eyed and I'd start crying and 
after that I just felt terrible and I was so depressed. After that I 
just kind of hung up whites for good. 

And then acid . . . T. turned me onto acid. I wanted to try 
it because I was curious and I just wanted to see what it was like but 
I was afraid to because of all the shit you hear about flipping out. 

So, the first time I dropped I dropped a tab and a half of this choco¬ 
late shit that was going around. And according to T. and everyone 
else, it wasn't even very good acid. But I really got off. Compared 
with everything else, it was the best I've ever gotten off. I was 
hallucinating but I was really up-tight . . . really afraid. It was 
incredible. T. and I were sitting at my mom's house on the couch and 
that probably had a lot to do with why I was afraid. She was expected 
home any minute and I was sitting there hallucinating and I can't even 
talk I'm so loaded. It wasn't hallucinations like seeing things that 
weren't there ... the walls were warping, the room was just moving, 
nothing would just stop moving. My brother came in and his face was 
changing colors, patterns were going across his face. When I looked 
at T., it just blew my mind! He had all these Indian patterns like 
war-paint on his face. It was the strangest thing and I didn't trust 
him because I thought he was trying to do something to me like trying 
to play with my mind because he kept asking me how I felt. He kept 
saying, 'Do you like it?' I got really pissed off at him and I just 
wanted him to leave me alone because I didn't want to talk. And I 
didn't know what he was trying to get out of me. That went on for a 
long time and it was really kind of a bummer because I was afraid. 

Then we went outside and it was a whole different trip—it was like 
jumping from one trip to another. It was beautiful and fabulous out¬ 
side. The sun was going down and everything and it was just this big 
orange in the sky with all these colors exploding out of it. I 
couldn't believe it. We went down to this park and this band music 
was playing because they were going to have this concert and they have 
a little stage there and I think every Thursday night they have a con¬ 
cert there or something. The band music was playing over the loud 
speaker and all these people were walking around and it was like we 
were invisible and none of these people could see us. We were just 
watching them and they were like dolls—not even real. This one lady 
was walking across the lawn—back and forth—back and forth in time to 
the music and she had kind of a flat butt and we were just roaring as 
she walked back and forth. All these people heard us but we didn't 
think they did and we were just laughing at them. Then we started 
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feeling kind of bad because we were laughing at them. Because we kind 
of started to realize that they were people. Anyway, that was my first 
experience with acid. Every time after that when I dropped acid I 
never got off that good. I would have only mild hallucinations and I 
was really cautious and would never drop more than half a tab to a tab. 
I guess I'm that way with everything now. I don't want to get too far. 
I don't want to get past the point of no return. 

I really dug mescaline. I wasn't afraid of that at all. T. 
and I took mescaline a lot. I really loved it because it's more of a 
body trip. You just get really sensual. It's really a lot of fun. 
Since I had already taken acid, mescaline was a lot milder. It's not 
as brittle. It's a lot more mellow. For me, it was just a really 
welcome change from acid because I got really tired of acid. With acid 

if you're in the wrong place, it's bad. We used to drop with a bunch 

of drunks and a bunch of red freaks all in the same house. Talk about 
blow your mind! Those people would come up to us and they weren't 
even human. When we were stoned on acid it was like they weren't even 
human. We locked ourselves in the bedroom and they picked the lock 
and came in. Then the police came that night too. That was a drag. 

T. and I ran because (T. breaks in and talks for a while and talks 

about the raid.) ... The whole night I spent just crying and sobbing 
wondering where T. was. I had visions of T. laying somewhere with a 
hole in his back, dead. I thought maybe the cops shot him. I was 
freaked out because T. went one way and I went the other. Plus I was 
scared just to come out of the bushes because I thought the minute 
I stepped out, the cops were going to get me. I spent the whole night 
crouched behind these bushes and I was freezing and I was hallucinating 
and thought there were snakes all around me. Most of the night I 
was there and then about six o'clock in the morning I went back to 
the house where I was living with T. T. came back about 8 o'clock. 

That was when T. was just bumming around and before we had a place of 
our own. We really had a lot of strange experiences. That brings me 
to belladonna. 

My brother broke into this doctor's office and copped all 
these pink ladies—pink ladies are half belladonna and half nembutal. 
They're a tranquilizer. We just started taking them because he had 
gobs of them—a whole jar full. You hallucinate only the difference 
between hallucinating on acid and hallucinating on belladonna is that 
on belladonna they are a reality. You can't tell the difference 
between what's real and what's not. Your hallucinations are so real 
that you believe them. You see something but it's not really there, 
like the DT's. All of us got off—we took about eight of them—and a 
couple of friends of ours were just sitting around talking to people 
who weren't there. We were spending thenight at this guy's house 
whose parents were on vacation and I spent the whole night talking to 
myself. T. and I were in bed and since it's a tranquilizer you kind 
of go to sleep, but you keep waking up all night. So it's like a 
really restless sleep. All night long I was just talking to people 
who weren't there only I couldn't tell the difference. I'd be laying 
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there in bed and I'd see someone come in and I'd sit up and talk to 
them and then I'd lay back down. Only there wasn't anyone there. 

Then T. would say, 'Hey, you were just talking and no one was there.' 

He was trying to tell me what was real and what wasn't and pretty soon 
T. was telling me what was real only he wasn't really telling me. It 
was like that all night long. I had some really fabulous dreams. It 

was really fun. I dreamed in cartoons. All these birds were like fish 
in the water and then they'd fly up in the air. Then they'd just melt 
and then it would happen again. Really beautiful dreams—I really dug 
it. 

I tried THC (snythetic marijuana) and it was like smoking forty 
joints or like hash. I really love hash too. 

There's really a lot of different kinds of dope. Some are real 
radical and some are just harmless. Like I think I'll always smoke 
hash and weed, probably for the rest of my life. Just like people that 
drink. Marijuana is completely harmless. Well,harm!ess is just kind 
of a strange word—I'd say it was kind of good for you. I'd say most 
dope is good for you. Because you learn a lot from it. You learn 
different things from different kinds of dope. Anything you learn 
from is good for you as far as I'm concerned. Well, that's just my 
philosophy of life—nothing happens to you that isn't supposed to 
happen. Nothing that happens to you is really bad. It might look bad; 
it might feel bad at the time. You can look back and say 'I didn't 
really dig that' but I don't think I look back on anything with any 
real regrets. 

For an all-the-time thing I like weed the best, but for a some- 
times-thing, I really like mescaline. If I want to get really loaded 

and spend a lot of time at it, like spend a whole day in the mountains, 

then I'd take mescaline. And with mescaline you don't have to worry 
about flipping out. Flipping out to me is a thing in your mind. 

Society puts a lot of fears in your mind about acid, before you ever 
get a chance to experience it. But society does that with everything. 

Society conditions you for a lot of things before you ever get there— 

television does that. I resent the fact that a lot of my paranoia was 
produced by anti-drug commercials on television. If that paranoia 
hadn't have been there, maybe I could have taken acid and had a 
beautiful experience. People had told me so many bad stories about 
acid that by the time I tried it I was paranoid and it was a bummer. 

Let's see . . . reds (seconal, a barbituate) ... I only 
took reds three times. The first time I took two reds. I took 'em 
then came on to 'em then walked into the house and into the bedroom 
and went to sleep and that was it. I felt loaded. I felt like I 
wanted to go to sleep and never wake up. It was like being so sleepy 
that you couldn't hardly stand it. The second time the same thing 
happened. I took a couple of reds and I think I motated around a 
little longer but I wound up the same way. But the third time I took 
reds, I took one and I went to the park. I felt good and I didn't 
feel like I wanted to go to sleep. I just felt kind of relaxed. The 
thing I dug most about feeling that way is that when you take reds you 
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feel invulnerable. You feel like nothing can hurt you; like fuck it, 
it doesn't matter, nothing matters. You're not afraid of anything. 
People can come up and start beating on you and you don't care. I got 
really cruel with people, like I would just say things to hurt 'em. I 
really didn't care. But in a way it's a good feeling because you feel 
that nothing can hurt you and that's a good thing because you spend 
most of your life worrying about the things that can hurt you. So 
that's reds . . . And I can see why people can get hung up on 'em, 
because when you're loaded on reds you just don't care and that's a 
real freedom. 


But weed's really wonderful, it's just the best thing. Like 
it's so wonderful to come home from work and smoke a joint and kick 
back and watch Joseph Benny, or Hogan's Heroes (laugh). Television 
and pot; I could live forever if I had a whole bunch of weed and a 
television that worked. 


Do most of your friends smoke weed? 

Yeh, I would say about 90% of my friends do. I don't hang 
around with anybody that's just a lame. It's not that I put people 
down that don't take dope; it's just that what do we have in common? 
Like high school cheerleaders and people like that. I don't have 
anything to say to 'em so why should I hang around with 'em. It just 
seems like when you're into dope all your friends are dopers. Just 
like if you're a schmack (heroin) freak, all your friends are into 
schmack and you're confined to a world of schmack. 


What do you think about the Youth Center? (She is a part-time staff 
member.) 


I think it gives people a chance to let off steam and a place 
to go. It's a tiny little security in a big world where there aren't 
very many securities. 


Name: D. Male. 

Age: 18 

Grade: 12th—-Senior at Claremont High School 
Race: Chicano 

Appearance: Medium length hair; usually wearing a jean jacket and a 
pair of jeans. 

Would you relate the story of your own drug use. 
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I got started through my brother. He was already into it heavy 
by the time I started. And I started out smoking grass, which a lot 
of people do. I started on weed in the summer of the eighth grade. 

And this went on for about a year and I stopped. Then I started again, 
in my sophomore year. And then I got into heavier stuff. Well, I 
wouldn't really say heavier, but more of a high. Mainly pills. I 
took reds but I couldn't stand them. Oh, they're bad! Then I started 
taking whites (uppers) and I liked them. It's a lot different high 
than grass. Then I tried some different kind of highs, like psyche¬ 
delics, mescaline and acid. And I took cocaine. There are more highs 
like schmack (heroin) but I haven't gotten into that. I know some 
people who trip around on it—like this one cat who shoots once or 
twice a month. This guy is 40. Schmack use isn't with the younger 
generation in Claremont. It's in the 25-40 generation. "Tripping" is 
a term used not for a mainliner but for somebody who hits it once in 
a while. Tripping doesn't get you addicted. You shoot up maybe once 
a week or twice a month. Sometimes this does lead to shooting 2, 3, 
or 4 times a week and then every day, and this gets to be a pretty 
expensive habit. You have to have an $8.00 bag every day, and some 
people have to buy 2 or 3 bags a day. This is dangerous . . . it's 
just a high, but dangerous. 

And whites and meth tabs (methedrine) are just as dangerous; 
and reds and psychedelics are more dangerous than schmack; just burn 
out your brain. It will burn it out if you start taking it like real 
often. And cocaine, I mean, if you start taking stuff every day, all 
the time, if it's your one thing, you'll get wasted. Anything like 
that will screw you up if you do it every day. A lot of kids smoke 
dope every day trying to be cool. I think smoking two or three times 
a week or something like that is all right. If I have a lid of my own, 
I will probably smoke every day until it's gone. But I usually smoke 
every weekend, and I take psychedelics occasionally and cocaine if I 
can get my hands on it. Sometimes I smoke during school, but the 
thing about that is that you're no good in school when you do. This 
is the way it is with me, I don't know about anybody else. When I 
started smoking grass every day, I couldn't do nothing. My grades 
went bad, especially when you take a psychedelic, it's bad. Everybody 
was trying to flip me out because it's a funny thing trying to flip a 
person out on acid; trying to get inside his head. You really believe 
that they are trying to do something bad to you. It's really bad on 
orange sunshine (acid); thirty people around trying to flip you out, 
it's like playing imaginary baseball. So when I get high, I just don't 
go to class now. Like I was on some blue cheer (acid) and I went to 
government class and they showed a film on poverty in America. And 
you know, the walls were melting. They were showing people who were 
stupid, and this will really get to your head. I couldn't wait to get 
out of that class. And we have rap group every Wednesday, but when 
I'm high in class, I just can't talk and I can't think. So, I've been 
trying not to smoke dope during the day. If someone offers it to me, 

I will take it, and then I'll just go home and crash. 
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I'm taking karate now, and like if I have a class that night, 
or if we are going to spar, I won't get loaded that day. At least I 
try not to, and I usually don't. Because if I do. I'll be so tired 
and burned out that night that I can't do anything. I won't be able 
to breathe, kick, punch or do exercises at all. I took orange sun¬ 
shine before class one night and I couldn't get my feet off the 
ground. 

Most all the football players smoke dope, and a lot of them 
eat whites (uppers). I used to like to eat whites and go to football 
practice; it makes you more aggressive. One day I ate about half a 
rock of whites and went to practice. I was really burned out by the 
end of the day, but it was a lot of fun. If I get loaded on Sunday 
night, I'm no good on Monday for practice. Getting loaded and athletics 
just don't mix. You just can't do anything. For some people it's 
all right to be loaded and play, but for me it isn't. If I have a 
tournament in karate, I won't get loaded. If I have something impor¬ 
tant to do or if I have a nice chick to take out, I won't get wasted. 

But if I'm out of things to do, I'll get just totally wasted, go down 
to the beach or something and get just fucked up. And that's a lot 
of fun. 

I think that the older you get, the more hassle you'll get 
from your people for using dope. But a lot of older people smoke 
dope. Like I hitchhike a lot and about 25% of the older people who 
pick me up smoke grass. And these aren't people who think of them¬ 
selves as cool. They just do it because they like it. 


Do you like to drink? 

I see a lot of kids who will drink but won't smoke grass. I 
think that's stupid. I don't like hard liquor. If you're driving 
around with a bottle of open liquor, you have to get rid of it before 
you go home. You can really get screwed up that way. I knew a chick 
who smoked grass and she quit because she was going out with this 
cat who drank. We used to be good friends, but when I went to this 
party she was at, she looked down on me because I smoked dope. She 
was into a different scene. One thing I do like is drinking a beer 
and smoking a joint together. 


How do you usually spend your time? 

I go to school. I know a lot of different kinds of people. 

I know the soc's, (usually refers to the kids involved in traditional 
school activities—the popular kids) the football players, the low- 
riders, the drunkards, the hippies, the surfers, people who are shy. 
All these different kinds of people. I can go to a completely blood 
and Chicano party and have a lot of fun. I think bloods tend to be 
a little bit like, 'I'm cool brother' and this is a little thick. I 
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would rather go to a party like that where there will end up being a 
fight, a conflict. I'd rather go to that than a soc party. There 
will be beer and pot but I like it better. A hippie chick couldn't be 
a football queen, a hip person couldn't be student body president. 
They'll put you down. 


Name: C. Male. Medium length blonde hair with a head band. Wearing 
a loose open shirt and jeans with no shoes. 

Age: 18 

Grade: 12th at Claremont High School. I have lived in Claremont 
18 years. 


How do you usually spend your time? 

Sleeping or working out; weight lifting, karate, boxing, 
swimming, surfing. I usually don't go to places. I usually just kind 
of drive around and look at things. On weekends I go to the beach. 
It's usually what I do all year round. I go to Lukadia, it's down 
past Oceanside and there's no people. I go surf. 


Would you tell the story of your own drug use. 

It started in 7th grade, just playing around the old youth 
center at the park. A lot of college people came around there, and 
the first time I got high was with some college people down there. 

On grass ... I didn't smoke again for a long time til 9th grade and 

then it was every Friday night or so just like drinking. We would go 

out and smoke weed instead of drink. Get kind of crazy. It's a lot 
more fun than drinking. I guess more or less the reason I was doing 
it was because everyone else was doing it, and it's cheap. Then in 
the middle of 9th grade I started taking different kinds of things. 
Speed . . . eat a couple of whites sometimes. Talk a lot, don't 

sleep. It's kind of a drag. I don't know why I did that. Then I 

started smoking hash. I like that but it's too expensive-can't get 
high enough times on it for your money. 

When I was a sophomore was the first time I dropped acid. I 
was crazy as hell. After I did that two nights in a row I didn't do 
it again for a long time, til I was fronted with it again. That was 
down at Laguna Beach and we went crazy. The trip itself was so con¬ 
fusing that I couldn't figure out what was happening. Some guy fell 
off a cliff and knocked his big toe off. It freaked me out. There 

was about eight people down there and they were all on acid and there 

was one guy who was sober. Like I don't know if the guys toe came 

off or not, but the guy who was sober said he found it and threw it 

in the water. That freaked everybody out bad. The next night we went 
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to a dance and people were handing it out so we dropped it again. 

Then I didn't do it for a while. Then in Claremont, a good ole Friday 
night and nothing to do, so we eat it again. I haven't eaten it for 
a long time because I kind of snapped on it one night. It was really 
bad . . . my whole trip was just seeing butcher knives flying at me. 

I ended up at the youth center that night and they helped me come 
down. I haven't eaten acid since then. I've eaten mescaline a couple 
of times. 

Then I kind of put down for a while. I didn't get loaded over 
the summer at all except about three times. I drank but that isn't 
getting loaded. Then this year there is so much dope around that, 
like every day I go to school and people hand me four or five joints. 
And I've been getting high at least 6 days a week for the last five 
months. I've gone like a month and a half getting high every day. If 
not on dope, at least getting drunk. 


At this point two other guys walked in and wanted to talk so the inter¬ 
view turned into a discussion. The participants were C. 3 a Chicano 
named D. 3 and a heavy drug user named G. G. looks like a hiker. He 
always wears a sleeveless jean jacket over a workshirt 3 jeans 3 and 
heavy boots. He is 17. 

D. I dropped at this party this weekend and it was really strange. 

I was the only person who dropped at the party and we were drinking 
beer. I had been drinking for two days straight. The whole thing 
was this chick . . . the acid got to me so bad. I didn't know what 
her trip was because nobody dug her. She looked like a street-walker. 
Everybody else was there in their jeans and t-shirt and she walks 
across the room and she just does the whole bit and she sat down on a 
guy's lap and she only sat on about four inches of his knee and the 
guy said, 'you're not going to break anything man,' and she giggled. 

I could see that she had a beer in her hand but she wasn't having 
any fun at all because nobody dug her. Everybody laughed at her. I 
got this notion in my head that I was going to straighten her out. 

She was sitting across the room and I go, 'Come here broad,' and I do 

the whole thing. I take her in the back room and start talking to her 
and I don't know what I'm talking about. So I told her that 'Man, 
you look like a street walker. Why don't you take off your fall and 
go jump in the pool. It would do you good.' I gave her all kinds of 
shit like out of the Bible and all of a sudden I knew I wasn't making 
any sense. And she really couldn't understand. And she said, 'Look, 

let's go in the other room.' So I cracked up and we walked in the 

other room and she said, 'Thank you for talking to me. It made me 
think.' But really ... I was an ass. And I says 'Okay, thanks.' 

Acid will do that to you. You try to do something but you can't do 
it. You try to do something and you blow it. 

C. It all depends on like if you're eating acid or that other shit 
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they're throwing around. I've eaten pure acid before and it's com¬ 
pletely different, man . . . On pure acid there's like no hallucina¬ 
tions, no colors, just a big body trip and you can watch the walls 
melt and stuff but it's regular colors and your perception is still 
there. It’s a whole different trip. But they're putting strictnine 
into acid to make you hallucinate, and speed. 


How would you describe the drug scene in Claremont? 

G. Bad, because there hardly isn't any dope. Yesterday I had to 
search all day for a lid. 

C. A lot of the people who were taking dope a long time ago have put 
down, but now the little kids are doing it. Like I found a pack of 
papers in my little brother's wallet yesterday. He's a little junior 
high brat. I was taking dope in junior high but I don't want my little 
brother to do it. I don't know, I think if I had it to do all over 
again, I wouldn't do it. It's too involved and everything now. I'm 
all up for getting high but the way the laws are now you're just 
fucked. Like if you get caught . . . I've been caught lots of times 
but I've gotten out of it every time man, there's somebody with me. 

We got caught up here one night at a dance and I had nine lids under 
my belt in my pants. . . you know, tucked in. I had one out in front 
of me and we rolled up three joints and we lit 'em all up and this 
cop was right behind us. And the only thing that saved me from 
gettin' busted was that I was on this ride-along program with him. 

You know, like I just sat down—he knew damn well what was going on 
because he came from down-wind. He just came and sat with us and 
rapped for a little while and told us to split. I got caught by the 
San Dimas Sheriff but it was the guy I life-guarded with the summer 
before and he just told us to park our car somewhere else. 

G. This dude busted us in Huntington Beach and that dude was ready 
to shoot us. We was all in this van, a whole bunch of us and we were 
parked alongside of the beach and we were smoking grass and I had a 
whole lid in my jacket. The next thing you know some dude was poking 
on the window with his flashlight. We didn't know who he was so we 
told him to go away. We didn't comprehend that it was a pig. The 
next thing we know he's got his hand going through the window. Some 
chick ran up front because there was a roach on the front seat and 
she put her hand on it and the pig put his hand on her hand and said, 
'Better watch out, I'll shoot!' . . . They popped us off that time 
for weed and the fuckers got us down on the beach and laid us out and 
all this bullshit. And the copy says, 'Okay, you're under arrest in 
the name of the law.' And it sounded so funny that I cracked up 
because I was really messed up. So I'm rolling on the beach laughin' 
and this dude is right behind me kicking me in the ass. Then they 
took us away, it was really funny. Like I didn't give a shit about 
what was happening. I just thought it was a big joke. And I was in 
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jail for three weeks. 

C. They won't bust you for dope in Laguna now unless you're a dealer. 
This cop was talking to our class yesterday and he said 'If they rip 
you off for dope, like if you have a few joints or a lid or something, 
they'll let you off without even calling your people if you tell 
them who you got it from . . .' And that's bullshit right there because 
if you tell on some big-name cat . . . like you're shot. 


How many people would you say are into dope fairly regular at Claremont 
High School? 

C. I'd say about 50% regular and there are people who just smoke 
occasionally. But I'd say that at least 90% of the people have 
smoked. The whole football team smokes; all but three people . . . 
all the cheerleaders. It just moved from the goons to bigger goons. 

G. Two years ago, there was more dopers than there is now. 

C. The people who are just starting now—the soc's—will go out and 

get high and do the same trip that the tiny little kids do . . . 'God, 
guess what we just did, we just smoked some pot.' God, congratulations 
—you're a man now! 

D. A lot of the teachers smoke dope too. 

C. I would say that out of all my teachers I have now, the only one 

who doesn't smoke is the P. E. coach. 


Do you get into fights when you're loaded? 

(All three say "no. ") 

D. But you feel like getting in fights a lot faster if you're loaded 
and somebody bugs you. 

C. People who go out and eat reds always get in fights. Cocaine you 
don't get in fights. 

G. Cocaine man, you think you're God. You think you can kick every¬ 
body's ass. I went on a three-week cocaine run. I was thinner than 
a pencil and weaker than hell, but I thought I was God. I was sitting 
on the steps man, and this little wimp comes by and I knew I could 
kick his ass and I picked a fight with the cat and that cat whipped 
up on me. 
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Discussion 

There is a question as to whether teenagers have a definite, 
coherent, conscious life style. The faddishness and searching of 
adolescent life points to the fact that adolescence is a period of 
struggling for identity and a style in which to express this identity. 
Therefore, I prefer to think of teenage life styles as the ways or 
styles in which this search occurs. For a large group of young people, 
drugs appear to be one of the main symbols or ways in which they ex¬ 
press who they are, or who they would like to be. Simon and Gagnon, 
in an article entitled, "Children of the Drug Age," make the further 
point that for the young, drug use is more likely to be a central 
aspect of identity formation. 

Drug use has a greater potential for becoming an organizing 
pivot during adolescence than during any subsequent stage 
in the life cycle.5 

Within the teenage drug using group the styles and types are 
as complicated and varied as most groups. In Figure 1 (see following 
page) I list the common types of users and preferred drugs which I 
found in my study. Marijuana and alcohol are generally used by all 
the groups and the psychedelics are used by all but one. Alcohol is 
still the most widely used drug among teenagers and by four of the 
groups I list. Some hip users (1, 3) drink little. Of the "illegal" 
drugs, marijuana is preferred by all types except maybe the fighters 
and mescaline is the preferred psychedelic. 

^William Simon and John H. Gagnon, "Children of the Drug Age," 
Saturday Review^ LI (September 21, 1968), 60-63. 
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Type of drug user 

Drugs commonly used 

1. Arty-hip: expressive, creative 
relationship oriented, group oriented, 
activity oriented, sometimes 
philosophical; nature, causes are 
important, non-violent. 

marijuana, hash, 
psychedelics (very 
occasional use), natural 
drugs such as psilocybin 
peyote, little alcohol. 

2. Musical-hip: (band members) 
performers, creative group is 
central. 

grass, hash 
psychedelics 
alcohol 

3. Plain kip : wears oldest clothes 
Exhibits most all hip styles. 

Expresses the hip philosophy. 

Generally philosophical. Sometimes 
emotional, sometimes physical also. 

Witty and congenial, occasionally 
cause oriented. 

grass, hash, 
psychedelics, 
experimentation with 
many types of drugs, 
alcohol (moderate) 

4. Hard-guys — athletic: physically 
oriented. Masculine emphasis. Physical 
discipline working out, sometimes 
involved in school athletics. Semi-hip. 

grass 

amphetamines 

psychedelics 

alcohol 

5. Hard guys — non-athletic: hard chicks 

tough guys, more physical than intel¬ 
lectual. Tough women, independent 
masculine emphasis. Individualistic, 
often cynical, transients. Often 
against formal athletics. Semi-hip. 

grass, amphetamines 
barbituates (reds) 
psychedelics 
speed and heroin in 
individual cases, 
alcohol. Often mixes 
drugs. 

6. Fighters and Low Riders: 

violent club oriented 

masculine philosophically 

emphasis conservative, 

some are non-hip 
violent 

grass 

barbituates (reds) 
alcohol 


(In each group there are people who are not drug users) 

Together these groups make up 30-60% of the teenage population. 
(These are my estimates.) 
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Within the variations listed above in Figure 1, there are some 
common characteristics which are identifiable. Teenage marijuana and 
psychedelic users cannot be characterized by a consistent life style, 
nor can we say that a radical disjunction will separate this group 
from the non-using group. The teenage drug user is not, I believe, as 
different from other teenagers as he is usually supposed to be. How¬ 
ever, when compared to the non-using group certain dramatic and 
instructive differences do emerge. 

First, the teenage user is more likely to be male than female. 
Almost all studies report a much higher percentage of male users, 
dealers, and abusers. 

Heavy and frequent marijuana use is a decidedly male-dominated 
activity. Men are more likely to use drugs, to use more often, 
to have tried and used more drugs, and to have participated 
in a greater variety of drug-related activities, such as buying 
and selling, turning others on, and, in short, to be far more 
involved in the drug subculture.6 

Second, the class backgrounds of marijuana and psychedelic 
users, as opposed to the non-users, are relatively higher. Goode's 
studies have shown, and mine agrees, that the higher the family's 
income, the higher the education of one's parents, and the greater 
the status of the father's occupation, the greater the likelihood 
that the son or daughter will smoke pot.^ A corollary to this is the 
finding that the parents of marijuana smokers are more likely to be 

^Erich Goode, The Marijuana Smokers (New York: Basic Books, 
1970), p. 33. 

^ Ibid ., pp. 35, 36. 
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liberal and less authoritarian than other parents. In my interviewing 
I expected to find kids who were extremely alienated from their 
parents because of strict upbringing. But my research did not support 
this. I found that most of the users were not very close to their 
parents but they generally did like them, and often had some good 
words to say about their liberal attitudes. Goode offers an interest¬ 
ing conclusion in regard to these findings. 

. . . It is the young adult whose parents are most tolerant 
toward marijuana use who will be most likely to try using it. 
Highly authoritarian parents discourage experimentation of 
all kinds. In part, the use of marijuana is an outcome of 
less authoritarian parents granting responsibility, initia¬ 
tive, and self-reliance to their children.8 

Third, the teenage user is unconventional and rebellious. He 
is usually alienated from the formal and traditional structures of 
society such as school activities, police, certain laws, organized 
religion, parental authority, the produce and work ethic, the success 
ethic, and the wait for pleasure attitude. He is more independent of 
these structures than most teenagers and he rebels against their 
authority. Rebellion against authority seems to be the strongest and 
most widespread type among teenage drug users. This occurs in varying 
degrees, all the way from a natural independence drive, to the rejec¬ 
tion of any standard or rule and anyone who is connected with it. 
Sometimes rebellion involves a complete disillusionment with society, 
while at other times it is simply the mature rejection of the dehuman¬ 
izing aspects of our culture. Blum characterizes the teenage user as 

^Ibid. 3 p. 38. 
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change oriented, dissatisfied, and pessimistic. But he makes the 
point that the dissatisfaction is not, except in rare cases, of the 
depressed and aimless variety that characterized Keniston's uncommitted, 
alienated clinical sample. In Blum's opinion the dissatisfaction indi¬ 
cates an awareness of discrepancy between ideals and reality, between 

g 

what they personally want to enjoy and what they must put up with. 

Illegal marijuana and psychedelic use itself is an expression 

of rebellion against the law and traditional use of accepted drugs 

such as alcohol. But the unconventionality of the teenage drug user 

is expressed in many ways: The "poor" look or "different" look in 

dress and appearance, sexual permissiveness, radical and liberal 

political views, lack of formal religious affiliation, and leaving 

home to live on one's own at an early age. Goode reports the following 

data regarding religion and politics. 

The average potsmoker is highly unlikely to be religious in 
a traditional sense. In my study, only one-fifth of the 
respondents said that they ever attended formal religious 
services—that is, at least once a year ... In a study 
of the student body attending a New York City private high 
school, the New York Medical College team discovered . . . 
that over half of the nonusers (54%) said they attended 
religious services. Not one of the users said they ever 
attended religious services. 

. . . The study showed that users . . . were far more 
active and radical politically. All but 2 of 13 users had 
joined a Vietnam march of demonstration, whereas, just over 
one-third of nonusers had done so; about two-thirds of the 
users agreed that the civil rights movement is not 'mili¬ 
tant enough,' while only about one-fifth of the nonusers 
agreed JO 


Q 

Blum, op. oit ., II, 374. 

^Goode, op. oit. 3 pp. 42, 43. 
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The practice of leaving home to live on one's own for periods of time 
is gaining popularity among high school users. It is probably not a 
common practice yet but it is happening more and more often. Last 
summer I knew at least twenty high school-aged people (users) who had 
left home for the three month break and some of them left again during 
the school year. Whether this occurrence is more typical among users 
than non-users is still uncertain but it appears to be so at this time. 

In his use of marijuana and psychedelics, the teenager, much 
like any drug user, searches for pleasure and relaxation, self-worth 
or a feeling of well-being, community, and a new way of experiencing 
the world or a new consciousness. In my opinion the search for a new 
consciousness and for pleasure are the two dominate aspects but I 
would like to discuss all four. 


Pleasure 


When I was stoned I felt really good--I'd talk with people and 
just do crazy things and we're together and that's good. But 
if I wanted to just go over and see somebody I probably wouldn't 
get stoned before I go over or anything. I use dope for really 
special reasons. If I want to get into a really heavy rap I 
don't use it but if I just want to enjoy myself, then I do. 

—19 year old male 

But after I did get over my paranoia, I really got into smoking. 

I really started to dig it and like I still do. I like the feel¬ 
ing of relaxation and your mind can just do everything like just 
get into so many good things and figure out so many things. 

Your mind just goes on and on. You don't ever get bored. 

—19 year old female 

Almost every person I interviewed talked about the enjoyment 
and fun in smoking marijuana. For the teenager, grass definitely is 
a way of relaxing and just letting things go. Since marijuana 
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probably aids a person in focusing on immediate experience as well as 
breaking down defenses and inhibitions the user can enjoy himself if 
he is in the right frame of mind. Marijuana-pleasure often refers to 
getting rid of worries, fears, or "hang-ups" and living as spontane¬ 
ously as possible, enjoying each moment as it happens. Enjoying the 
experience of other people, nature, objects, or oneself. It is not 
a numbing pleasure like alcohol. Usually people do not smoke when 
work or something else has to be done for smoking marijuana is like 
a vacation. However, users who are well acquainted with the effects 
and use only moderate doses control the high well enough to go to 
work as usual. And they still report the experience as fun. 

The teenagers in my sample considered pleasure to be valuable 

for its own sake. According to their view, one does not relax or 

take a vacation in order to come back refreshed and do better work. 

One enjoys himself because that is being alive. It is an integral 

part of living, indeed one of the purposes of life. In the Joyous 

Cosmology 3 Alan Watts discusses our general lack of ability to play. 

The manners and mores of Western civilization force this per¬ 
petual sanity upon us to an extreme degree, for there is no 
accepted corner in our lives for the art of pure nonsense. 

Our play is never real play because it is almost invariably 
rationalized; we do it on the pretext that it is good for 
us . . . There is no protected situation in which we can 
really let ourselves go. Day in and day out we must tick 
obediently like clocks, and 'strange thoughts' frighten us 
so much that we rush to the nearest head doctor . . . 

If our sanity is to be strong and flexible, there must 
be occasional periods for the expression of completely spon¬ 
taneous movement—for dancing, singing, howling, babbling, 
jumping, groaning, wailing—in short for following any motion 
to which the organism as a whole seems to be inclined.il 


^Alan W. Watts, The Joyous Cosmology (New York: Vintage 
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Goode believes pleasure to be the central aspect of marijuana 
use, and he offers what he calls the recreational model for understand¬ 
ing the user. 

Essential to the recreational conception of marijuana use are 
the following elements: (1) It is used freely, noncompulsively; 

(2) It is smoked episodically—once or several times a week or 
so on the average; (3) It is experienced as pleasurable by the 
participants; (4) It is used in conjunction with (and not a 
replacement for) other enjoyable activities; (5) Its impact on 
one's life is relatively superficial; (6) Its use results in 
relatively little harm to the individual; and (7) Its use is 
highly social J2 

The recreational model is helpful and instructive but, I believe, only 
partially adequate. It describes the nature of marijuana but it pro¬ 
vides inadequate data regarding the people who use the drug. Life 
style and subcultural elements are missing such as the teenage search 
for a group to belong to or an ideology to believe in and live within. 


Self-Worth and Well-Being 


A feeling of well-being is closely associated with the experi¬ 
ence of pleasure. Yet it is different in that it is almost entirely 
mental whereas pleasure is partly physical. Being high often gets 
rid of boredom and the feeling that nothing important is happening. 
Getting stoned thus provides something interesting and exciting to do, 
while at the same time it curbs self-consciousness and raises self- 
confidence. For this reason many people feel like they function better 


Books, 1962), pp. 87, 88. 

12 

Goode, op. cit.j p. 309. 
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while high, in the sense that they can talk more easily with others, 
and feel basically more interested in things. Drug use therefore can 
make life and one's part in it seem much more meaningful and trust¬ 
worthy. For young people who are in search of meaning and confidence 
this is important. 

The first time I took dope I was in ninth grade, and I took 
whites and I really dug 'em. It was something I had never 
experienced before. I had always led a straight life, per¬ 
fectly normal. And so it was really exciting for me. 

—17 year old female 

When I've had something, I trust people more. I don't give 
a fuck what they think about me, whether they're thinking I'm 
an ass hole or what. I feel uncomfortable at a party when 
I'm straight. 

—16 year old male 

It can be said that adolescence is a period when many people 
are willing to accept the limitations in life. In a sense it is a 
time when one searches for too much meaning in life. In the area of 
drugs this phenomenon is common. There is a tendency among teenagers 
to exaggerate both the beneficial and harmful effects of drugs, in 
order to make the whole thing more exciting. Adventure is fabricated 
by spreading myths about how certain drugs are a tremendous risk. The 
more dangerous a drug the more courage it takes to experiment with 
its effects. This is the reason some kids will talk freely about the 
kinds and quantities of drugs they have used and then say that such 
and such a drug (which he uses) will fry one's brain, or cause chromo¬ 
some damage. 

And whites and methedrine are just as dangerous; and reds and 
psychedelics are more dangerous than schmack (heroin); just 
burn out your brain. It will burn it out of you if you start 
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taking it like real often . . . Anything like that will screw 
you up if you do it every day. A lot of kids smoke dope every 
day trying to be cool. I think smoking two or three times a 
week or something like that is all right. If I have a lid of 
my own, I will probably smoke every day until it's gone. I 
usually smoke every weekend, and I take psychedelics occasionally 
and cocaine if I can get my hands on it. 

—18 year old male 

The opposite trait, exaggerating the harmlessness of LSD or excessive 
doses of marijuana in order to justify excessive use is also a danger¬ 
ous way of making oneself feel important. 


Community 


Marijuana is sociogenic for it is overwhelmingly a group 

activity. It is usually smoked with intimate friends and joints are 

passed around. Typically the weed symbolizes group cohesion and 

affirms membership in the community of users. Because of its illegal 

status its use involves secrecy, the help of others to obtain the drug, 

suspicion of strangers and a value concensus within the group. In 

his study of marijuana smokers, Goode found this characterization of 

marijuana activity to be true of almost all users and he adds: 

Participants view the activity as a legitimate basis for 
identifying-defining themselves, as well as others, partly 
on the basis of whether they have participated in the ac¬ 
tivity . . . 

(Marijuana smoking) has strong elements of a tribal 
ritual: it reaffirms membership in the subcommunity of 
users, it recreates symbol and substance of the group, and 
it relives for its participants significant meaning, belong¬ 
ing, loyalty. There is even a vigorous mythology connected 
with its use: tribal lore, a protohistory, an epistemology, 
a kind of marijuana Weltanschauung. *3 


U Ibid. 3 pp. 22, 23. 
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A teenager, in his use of marijuana and psychedelics, searches 
for relationships with others and a community with which to belong. 

One of the common generalizations by young users is that the drug 
causes one to better understand and communicate with other people, to 
have a deeper more sensitive relationship with people and to have more 
fun with others. This often refers to relationships with other people 

who are also high, but many users report lasting insights which improve 

relationships with all people. 

I wouldn't say it did good for me. But I used to be a 
really closed person; I hated anybody that wasn't like me. I 
mean I just hated them. And while I was on mescaline I came 
to the realization that people are different. I mean I saw 

it. I saw through their cover and saw that they were really 

human. It was really far out. 

—17 year old female 

My feeling is that many users try to gain understanding of all 
people in their use of drugs, but fail because of an overwhelming 
desire to conform to the drug subculture and its values. (Of course, 
the illegality of marijuana and the hypocrisy of the larger society 
is an important factor in this rigidity also.) One of the things 
which surprised me most in my interviews was the report by almost all 
users that they started using drugs because-it was the "in thing to 
do." 


I didn't get stoned (on marijuana) at first and I thought wow! 
What a waste of money! But then more and more people used it. 
It was sort of like the in- thing and at first I used it to 
show off. 

—14 year old male 

It started in the 7th grade, just playing around the old youth 
center at the park. A lot of college people came around there, 
and the first time I got high was with some college people 
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down there ... I guess more or less the reason I was doing 
it was because everyone else was doing it, and it's cheap. 

—18 year old male 

It appears that a certain segment of teenagers, because of 
their non-traditional ideology and desire to stay in the group, begin 
smoking marijuana and later, in a few cases, using the psychedelics. 
From this perspective marijuana smoking can be seen as an almost 
natural result of belonging to a certain group of teenagers who hold 
certain attitudes and values. These attitudes and values further 
develop as the person becomes more involved in the drug culture. When 
the person begins smoking he is usually taught the process by an 
older person or group, or by people his own age who already smoke the 
weed. Because of the subtle effects of marijuana most people have to 
learn what the effects are before they can really experience them; 
then they have to learn to enjoy the effects. For this reason group 
definitions of effects are an integral part of what the person actually 
experiences. Howard S. Becker, in his study "Marijuana: A Sociologi¬ 
cal Overview," summarizes the learning process in three steps. 

No one becomes a user without (1) learning to smoke the 
drug in a way which will produce real effects; (2) learning 
to recognize the effects and connect them with drug use (learn¬ 
ing, in other words to get high); and (3) learning to enjoy the 
sensations he perceives. In the course of this process he 
develops a disposition or motivation to use marijuana which 
was not and could not have been present when he began use, for 
it involves and depends on conceptions of the drug which could 
only grow out of the kind of actual experience detailed above. 

On completion of this process he is willing and able to use 
marijuana for pleasure.^ 


^David Solomon (ed.). The Marijuana Papers (New York: New 
American Library, 1966), p. 79. 
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Once the person learns how to enjoy smoking the drug the 
unpleasantness and uneasiness often experienced in the first stages 
mainly disappears. The defenses through which the person fights the 
new stimuli and experiences are broken down as one learns how to trust 
the experience. This whole process is often regarded by users as a 
general "opening up" of the self, the result of which is a new way of 
experiencing the world. Thus, what began as a group activity and 
learning process, becomes a partly individualistic search for selfhood 
and unique experience. 


The New Consciousness 


I took chemicals to get my head together, the learning process. 

I talked to people who had taken it and it seemed that their 
ideas were just outrageous, and I wanted to get into it, to 
see what they were feeling. And I experienced it. 

—16 year old male 

I went down to the high school to hear the band 'Featherstitch' 
after I dropped acid. And I just got into everything. I guess 
the band made it fine for me because their music is far out. I 
really got into the singer. I found myself standing there 
dancing to him, mouthing his words to him and trying to be him 
. . . And it wasn't fast hallucinations, it was just a nice and 
easy mellow thing with slight color. The strobe light blew my 
mind a little, watching people dance in it. But it was mostly 
a trip of getting into people and getting into things. I saw. 
things as they really are. I saw through to the center of things, 
and they are much better than they appear. 

—17 year old female 

Marijuana is completely harmless. Well, harmless is just kind of 
a strange word — I'd say it was kind of good for you. I'd say 
most dope is good for you. Because you learn a lot from it. You 
learn different things from different kinds of dope. Anything 
you learn from is good for you as far as I'm concerned. Well, 
that's just my philosophy of life -- nothing happens to.you that 
isn't supposed to happen. Nothing that happens to you is really 
bad. It might look bad; it might feel bad at the time. You can 
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look back and say 'I didn't really dig that' but I don't think 
I look back on anything with any real regrets. 

—19 year old female 

The term "consciousness" can refer to one's basic attitude 

toward life, one's philosophy or vision of what living is all about. 

Charles A. Reich in The Greening of America uses the term in this way. 

For him consciousness is "not a set of opinions, information or values, 

but a total configuration in any given individual, which makes up his 

15 

whole perception of reality, his whole world view." When used in 
connection with drug use the term often refers to an altered awareness 
of internal and external stimuli. Now it is apparent that this change 
in awareness affects one's total view of reality, but it also seems 
clear that the effect may be slight if the new perceptions are not 
meaningfully integrated. Teenage drug users seem to be searching for 
both new sensations and greater insight into life as a whole. For 
this reason I use the term "consciousness" as Reich does, in its 
broadest sense. 

"New Consciousness" also has various meanings. For most 
writers it refers to a rejection of the "American view of life" char¬ 
acterized by materialism, technology, science, mechanism, organization, 
oppression, and conformity. Instead of these the "new consciousness" 
affirms individuality, experiences of all kinds, brotherhood, spon¬ 
taneity, pluralism, honesty, etc. For men such as Leary the new 
awareness is gained through the use of chemicals combined with the 

^Charles A. Reich, The Greening of America (New York: Bantam 
Books, 1971), p. 13. 
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affirmation of Eastern religions. To Alan Watts it means following 
the principles of Zen, and is therefore not a new consciousness but 
an old one. Psychologists such as Maslow consider a new awareness to 
be an instance of "the peak-experience" which men have reported 
throughout history. According to Maslow, these experiences can be 
triggered by many phenomena including dancing, sexual love, athletics, 
drugs, meditation, and conversation.^ 6 

Ross Snyder uses "new consciousness" to refer to the integra¬ 
tion of three types of communication; face to face, the printed word, 
and electronic global communication. For the first time in history 
it is possible to combine immediate present lived-moment experiences 
with an experience of the infinite varieties of sights, sounds and 
humanity in the world. 

In Snyder's view, electronic mass communication plus young 
people's focus on immediate experience makes this possibleJ' 7 Like¬ 
wise Charles Reich characterizes the new consciousness as the product 
of modern technological life. 

The new consciousness is the product of two interacting 
forces: the promise of life that is made to young Americans 
by all of our affluence, technology, liberation, and ideals, 
and the threat to that promise posed by everything from neon 
ugliness and boring jobs to the Vietnam War and the shadow of 
nuclear holocaust. Neither the promise not the threat is the 
cause by itself; but the two together have done it. 1 8 


^Abraham H. Maslow, Religions 3 Values 3 and Peak-Experienees 
(Ohio State University Press, 1964), p. xii. 

^Ross Snyder, Young People and Their Culture (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1969), pp. 19-26. 

^Reich, op. cit , 3 p. 234. 
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The young person has grown up hearing what technology can do for man. 
The promise states that technology can create a new security, a new 
freedom, a liberation from drudgery, more time to enjoy oneself and to 
enjoy other people. But these promises have not come true. The young 
person is told that constant hard work, striving for success, buying 
this or that product and fitting into the system will result in an 
experience of the promised land. But somehow it never does. Jobs are 
as dreary as ever, other people are seen as competitors, wars continue, 
the system and its machines seem to have control over the individual 
so freedom is limited, and enjoyment is to be put off until retirement. 
This whole situation, according to Reich, has brought about a feeling 
of betrayal on the part of many youth. Adolescents see such a dis¬ 
crepancy between what could be and what is, that they reject both the 
"rugged individualism" and "organizational man" consciousness' of 
America and are building what Reich calls "Consciousness III." Reich's 
description of the new consciousness is closest to the teenage drug 
users' view and thus I would like to discuss it further. 

In Reich's view, Consciousness III begins with the premise 
that man is basically good. Technology has' freed human nature from 
selfishness and fighting for survival, and because man's physical 
necessities are fulfilled it is now possible for man to become loving 
and good. For this reason human nature does not have to be regulated 
by the state as it is today. There is no reason why a person should 
give himself over to the organizational state to be controlled for 
the good of all men. Individuals, not organizations, are the primary 
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reality. If man's true nature is "expressed in loving and trusting 

his own kind, being a part of nature and his own nature, developing, 

growing, living as fully as he can, using to the full his unique 
19 

gift," then every self, however it may appear is of value and good 
in itself. Consciousness III then, begins with liberation from all 
outside controls on or definitions of who one is. Every person is 
unique and every person must be true to that special self if he is 
really going to live. 

This view of the right to full expression of every self is 

the basis for Consciousness III community. Everyone should accept 

themselves as they are, and everyone should accept other selves in 

the same way. Community however also refers to the whole society and 

Consciousness III, in spite of its critique of social process is 

committed to the welfare of all people. This commitment differs from 

that of most reformers or many political radicals because of the 

qualification expressed in the following statement. 

Dedication to the community is not to include means that do 
violence to the self. A Consciousness III person will not 
study law to help society, if law is not what he wants to do 
with his life, nor will he do harm to others in order to 
promote some good, nor will he deny himself the experiences 
of life for any cause. The political radical of Con III is 
thus very different from the radical of the Old Left, the 
communist, socialist or civil libertarian ready to dedicate 
himself and his life to the cause, puritanical, sour, righteous. 
To the new consciousness, to make himself an object to serve 
the cause would be to subvert the cause. 20 


p. 426. 
^Ibid. 3 p. 248. 
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Reich's conclusion is that, in spite of this qualification which 
appears to be selfishness, consciousness III considers genuine rela¬ 
tionship with others, friendship, companionship, love, the human 

21 

community, to be among the highest values of life. 

Because it accepts no imposed system another central aspect 
of consciousness III is its openness to any and all experience. It 
considers experience, especially immediate present experience, to be 
the most important commodity of life. It rejects the view that life 
is logical, rational, predictable, or capable of categorication. Life 
is an experience which includes awareness of all phenomena, some 
logical and rational, some non-rational and absurd, some predictable, 
some never predictable, some pleasant—others unpleasant, some new and 
some very old. 

Con. Ill sees many blockages to real awareness. First, there 
are the social controls, rules and definitions of reality which par¬ 
tially determine what a person perceives. Cultural values, prejudices, 
and tradition can pressure people into experiencing only what society 
has decided is valuable. 

The search for consciousness begins with an effort to shake off 
the 'false consciousness 1 imposed by society ... an individual 
cannot hope to achieve an independent consciousness unless he 
cultivates, by whatever means are available, including clothes, 
speech mannerisms, illegal activities, and so forth, the feeling 
of being an outsider. Only the person who feels himself to be 
an outsider is genuinely free of the lures and temptations of 
the Corporate State.22 


21 Ibid, p. 245. 
22 Ibid. , p. 276. 
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Basic to Con III is the view that society tells people what and how 
to experience the world. Second, the overstimulation of our society, 
its focus on quantity instead of quality of experience, dulls aware¬ 
ness. Third, technology dominates life so thoroughly that it controls 
what men experience. Efficiency and progress, the two driving values 
of technology, causes man to ignore the beauty, mystery, wonder and 
awe of the world. Objects are not experienced;they are used for the 
sake of progress. The aesthetic qualities of objects are overlooked, 
because progress makes men too busy and uninterested in the "non¬ 
functional" aspects of reality. 

Consciousness III attempts to break down awareness blockages 

through exposure to the forgotten, missed, or forbidden experiences. 

In this context Reich discusses the role which drugs can play. 

One of the most important means for restoring dulled conscious¬ 
ness is psychedelic drugs . . . 

Marijuana causes a concentration on what is immediately present: 
color, smells, sensory experiences, 'nowness' ... In some, 
less uptight society, marijuana would fcejust a toy, a harmless 
'high.' But in a society that keeps its citizens within a 
closed system of thought, that depends so much on systematic 
indoctrination, and an imposed consciousness, marijuana is a 
maker of revolution, a truth-serum ... it takes people outside 
the enclosed system . . . and makes unreal what society takes 
most seriously: time, schedules, rational connections, competi¬ 
tion, anger, excellence, authority, private property, law, 
status, the primacy of the state, the standards imposed by other 
people and by society . . . 

Used continually and to excess, drugs become a factor that dulls 
consciousness. Perhaps their greatest affirmative significance 
is to provide an initial breakthrough, a shattering of the 
euphoria and mythology of the Corporate State, a beginning of a 
new way of thinking. In the long run, they are not enough to 
support a new consciousness and they may eventually become yet 
another bar to reality.23 

ZZTbid.\ pp. 280-282. 
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As stated above, Reich's description of Consciousness III is 
closer, than any writer I studied, to the teenage drug users' view of 
the new consciousness. The teenage user expounds a system of prin¬ 
ciples and values which he believes are partially the result of drug 
use. But he also believes that his use of drugs can help further 
develop these values or attitudes and his ability to live accordingly. 
He would therefore claim that drugs are more important to Con. Ill 
than Reich admits. The teenagers' rejection of the American system 
does not mean a complete change from the system of values which were 
taught by parents and society, for many of these values are a part of 
the drug subculture. Rather it is a rejection of some, a broadening 
and restructuring others, and an attempt to live out certain values 
which are taught and professed in our society today. Reich's state¬ 
ment that the teenager believes in the American promise and ideal, is, 

I believe, accurate. Of course the teenage users have fallen into the 
same traps as have other groups, subcultures and generations: that of 
self-righteousness and hypocrisy. Many of the values which are pro¬ 
fessed are not lived. The drug subculture is highly critical and 
tends to define itself in terms of what it is against instead of what 
it is for. And self-criticism is sadly lacking within the group, which 
is testified to by the amount of drug misuse and plain stupidity in 
dealing with drugs. 

The teenage drug user then is not much differentthan other 
people, but he does believe drugs to be an essential aspect of the 
new consciousness. The drug users in the group I interviewed 
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The recovery and liberation of the true self 

Many kids believe that marijuana and the psychedelics bring 

out the real self and enable a person to see the phoniness of other 

people who are not being honest. 

I dropped at this party this weekend and it was really strange. 
The whole thing was this chick . . . The acid got to me so bad. 

I didn't know what her trip was because nobody dug her. She 
looked like a classy street-walker. Everybody else was there 
in their jeans and T-shirt and she walks across the room and 
she just does the whole bit and she sat down on a guy's lap 
and she only sat on about four inches of his knee ... I got 
this notion in my head that I was going to straighten her out. 

She was sitting across the room and I go 'Come here broad' and 
I do the whole thing ... So I told her 'Man, you look like 
a street-walker. Why don't you take off your fall and go jump 
in the pool. It would do you good.' 

—18 year old male 

The teenager also feels that the drug can help him see the value of 

all selves no matter how different they are. Ken Kesey, the novelist 

who best represents the teenage drug style, said the following just 

before a drug run across the U. S. 

None of us are going to deny what other people are doing. If 
saying bullshit is somebody's thing, then he says bullshit. 

If somebody is an ass-kicker, then that's what he's going to 
do on this trip. He's going to do it right out front and 
nobody is going to have anything to get pissed off about . . . 
Everybody is going to be what they are, and whatever they 
are, there's not going to be anything to apologize about. What 
we are, we're going to wail with on this whole trip.24 


24 Tom Wolfe, The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1969), p. 65. 
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Experiencing things more as they really are in themselves 

The teenager feels that marijuana and the psychedelics can help 
break down the blockages to awareness, and thereby alter ordinary con¬ 
sciousness. New, unique and abnormal stimuli are allowed in as the 
defenses and screens built by social definitions of reality, tradition, 
habitual ways of experiencing, rational categorizing of perceptions, 
and self-interest, are destroyed by the drug's action. Generally the 
teenager, much the same as Reich, finds society the most guilty party 
in creating detriments to experience. Almost every teenager can 
expound on the role of American culture in controlling the individuals' 
perceptions. 

Society puts a lot of fears in your mind about acid, before you 
ever get a chance to experience it. But society does that with 
everything. Society conditions you for a lot of things before 
you ever get there—television does that. I resent the fact 
that a lot of my paranoia was produced by anti-drug commercials 
on television. If that paranoia hadn't have been there, maybe 
I could have taken acid and had a beautiful experience. 

—19 year old female 

However some users also realize that each person is partly responsible 
for his own dulled sensations. Habits, automatic ways of perceiving, 
and experiencing things from a self-interest point of view are part 
of every person's mode of awareness. 

Teenagers, like many older users, claim that drugs such as 
marijuana enable them to take a greater interest in all phenomena, 
especially details, which are usually missed. Focusing on immediate 
experience enables a person to "really get into things instead of 
thinking about them." The heightened interest and concentration in 
turn seems to lead to a feeling that all things are important. At 
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times this is expressed in a belief that all things are sacred. Other 

people, while high, come to the conclusion that they, themselves, are 

God; in fact, that everything is God. 

When I was high I saw that everything was all right. Everything 
just fit. And I was part of it, it was like I was God. I know 
that sounds crazy, but I knew it. 

—18 year old male 

Rare statements such as the above are often construed as the height 
of illusion and self-righteousness. In the case of some teenagers this 
may be an apt conclusion but I have found that the feeling of sacred¬ 
ness and self-God-hood is often the result of a sense of unity or the 
belief in a oneness in all things. 

Unity 

Many young users feel that marijuana, and more so the psyche¬ 
delics gives them an insight into the nature of the universe. A com¬ 
mon statement is that grass or acid enables one to see the equality 
and relatedness of all sensations, objects, and people. The drugs 
break down the evaluative and discriminatory action of the mind and 
makes possible the awareness of more stimuli, internal and external. 

A greater non-judgemental awareness of self and the external world 
leads to a feeling that the internal and external sensations are 
related, subject and object have something in common. The average 
teenager does not appear to feel the "loss of self" which many older, 
more intellectual drug users experience. Instead the teenager attempts 
to be himself and know himself and his world to such an extent that 
he senses his oneness with the world. 
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In his book. The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test , Tom Wolfe 

describes the difference between the intellectual Timothy Leary type 

user and the physical good time Ken Kesey variety. The Ken Kesey type, 

I believe typifies the average teenage user. 

. . . The Kesey pranksters are grooving with this whole wide¬ 
screen America and going with its flow with American flags 
flying from the bus . . . and there is no limit to the American 
trip. Bangol—that's it—the trouble with Leary and his group 
is that they have turned hack . . . they have turned back into 
that ancient New York intellectual thing, ducked back into the 
romantic past, copped out of the American trip . . . With 
Leary it's—India—the East—with all the ancient flapdoodle of 
Gautama Buddha or the Rig-Veda blowing in like mildew, and 
Leary calls for blue grass growing in the streets of New York 
. . . Above all, keep quiet, for God's sake, hold it down, 
whisper, moan, mumble, meditate, and for chrissake, no gadgets— 
no tapes, video tapes, TV, movies, Hagstrom electric basses, 
variable lags, American flags, no neon, Buick Electras, etc. . . ?5 

Ken Kesey, the novelist who wrote One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest and 

Sometimes A Great Notion , formed in the early 60's a communal group 

called the Merry Pranksters. They were trippers who initiated the 

speedy, chaotic, noisy, physical, experience as much as possible, 

mixed media, color happenings side of the hip movement. Their favorite 

drugs were grass, acid, and speed, and the hip world today is full of 

the artifacts, paraphernalia and ideas which these people used to 

heighten and enlighten their experience under drugs. The style of 

the teenage user today is like that of the Kesey-Prankster group. In 

spite of all the talk about the influence of Eastern religions on the 

teenager of today, comparatively few young people take an active part 

in this movement. A few ideas and attitudes have been borrowed from 


25 Ibid. , p. 100. 
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the East but the Eastern style is just not the style of American teen¬ 
agers. Their mistrust of systems coupled with a strong sense of self¬ 
hood and an abundance of enjoyable gadgets makes the American teenager 
a poor receptor of Eastern concepts. 

As stated above, the new consciousness attitude is claimed by 
many teenage drug users but often it is not lived. Many writers, 
observers and teenagers have seen the discrepancy between the professed 
ideals and the actual life of numbers of teenage marijuana and psyche¬ 
delic users. The trappings of the new awareness, such as styles of 
dress, use of drugs, types of activities, favorite music, etc. often 
become more important to the teenager than the central ideas of the 
new consciousness. The means become the ends. Therefore fadishness 
and cultishness are obvious among most groups of teenage users. Con¬ 
formity to the group, an unwillingness to accept straight people, and 
a self-righteous attitude toward non-users are all tendencies of the 
teenage user. The teenager, much like mankind, also tends to become 
rigid in his use of new and unique experience. This prompted Kesey 
to remark in 1964, 

It's my idea that it's time to graduate from what has been 
going on, to something else. The psychedelic wave was happen¬ 
ing six or eight months ago when I went to Mexico. It's been 
growing since then, but it hasn't been moving. I saw the 
same stuff when I got back as when I left, it was just bigger, 
that was all... . 26 

—There's been no creativity . . . 

The teenage user, because he has experienced something new, 


26 


Ibid ., p. 7. 
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is also prone to a feeling of superiority and pride in regard to his 
insights. 

I've learned more in the last year with mescaline than I could 
have learned in thirty years. Drugs make you grow up fast. 

—17 year old male 

Another problem, centered within the teenage search for aware¬ 
ness, is the over-dependence or the over-importance of drugs. For some 
young people a drug becomes the answer. Theodore Roszak, in The Making 
of A Counter Culture, is sympathetic to the new movements but says this 
of drugs: 

The gadget happy American has always been a figure of fun because 
of his facile assumption that there exists a technological solu¬ 
tion to every human problem. It only took the great psychedelic 
crusade to perfect the absurdity by proclaiming that personal 27 
salvation and the social revolution can be packed in a capsule. 

In a chapter entitled "The Counterfeit Infinity," Roszak goes on to 
characterize youthful drug use as pseudo-psychedelic. Roszak's basic 
argument is that the drug venture can be constructive and psychedelic 
only if the person brings a mature and cultivated mind to the experi¬ 
ence. And since teenage users bring neither of these, the result is 
diminished consciousness by way of fixation. Roszak's view can be 
summed up by saying that the teenager is not ready for the experience. 

With respect to the powerful psychedelics, of which he speaks. 
I'm inclined to agree with Roszak. Most young people, especially under 
18, are too young to handle such abnormal states of consciousness. 
However, some individuals are capable and many teenagers over sixteen 

97 

/ Theodore Roszak, The Making of A Counter Culture (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1969), p. 177. 
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are capable of dealing with marijuana constructively. Therefore I do 
not characterize the average teenage user's search for a new conscious¬ 
ness as pseudo-psychedelic. (Most only use marijuana.) I do believe 
that the teenager often exaggerates the importance of drugs, for it 
seems clear that drugs at most are only tools and that if a person has 
the ability and desire to expand his awareness through drugs he could 
do it in many other ways, some of which are better. Drugs should be 
seen as only one small replaceable aspect of developing new awareness. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE AND A CHRISTIAN.RESPONSE 

Being a Christian, I would hope that the first three chapters 
represent a possible Christian stance. I take the experience of God 
seriously and I have attempted to write from that point of view. How¬ 
ever, there are certain issues raised in this paper which require 
more specific theological discussion. And I feel that a Christian 
perspective can be most helpful here. Because of the varieties and 
complexities of Christian thought I do not claim the ability to pre¬ 
sent the Christian stance. I offer here my Christian viewpoint based 
on personal religious experience and my understanding of certain 
theologians and the Bible. 

Pride and Self-Righteousness 

Throughout this paper we have discussed the pride, self- 
righteousness and hypocrisy of people in regard to drugs. Pro and 
anti marijuana-psychedelic forces alike condemn one another and claim 
moral superiority. The whole marijuana controversy rarely centers on 
the real effects of marijuana, rather it is a debate over who is 
superior to whom, and which ideology and view of reality is best. 

Both parties in the debate, (which includes almost everyone in the' 

U.S. because everyone seems to have an opinion) appear to be rigidly 
arguing a narrow point of view and using opposing arguments over drugs 
to validate each view. 
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According to the Christian stance, pride is a very serious 
matter, even more serious than the use and abuse of drugs. Consider 
the passage, found in John 7:53-8:11, where Jesus is asked to pronounce 
sentence on a woman caught in adultery. The law provided that such a 
woman should be stoned to death and according to the passage the 
Pharisees brought the woman to the temple where Jesus was teaching and 
in front of the entire crowd stated her offense and asked the opinion 
of Jesus. 

This they said to test him that they might have some charge to 
bring against him ... And as they continued to ask him, he 
stood up and said to them, 'Let him who is without sin among 
you be the first to throw a stone at her.' And once more he 
bent down and wrote with his finger on the ground. But when they 
heard it, they went away, one by one, beginning with the eldest, 
and Jesus was left alone with the woman standing beforehim. Jesus 
looked up and said to her, 'Woman, where are they? Has no one 
condemned you?' She said, 'No one, Lord.' And Jesus said, 

'Neither do I condemn you; go, and do not sin again.' (8:6-8:11 RSV) 

Jesus reminds everyone involved that they have also sinned and there¬ 
fore cannot condemn the woman. Judgement can only be pronounced within 
the framework of God's love and grace, and not from the standpoint of 
self-deceit, self-superiority or hatred. The Bible makes it clear 
that Jesus rebuked the people more for their self-righteousness than 
he did the woman for her adultery. 

In Nature and Destiny of Man 3 Volume I, Reinhold Niebuhr 
states that: 

Biblical and Christian thought has maintained with a fair 
degree of consistency that pride is a more basic sin than sensu- , 
ality and that the latter is, in some way, derived from the former. 


^Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941), I, 186. 
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Niebuhr goes on to analyze the nature of pride in his view of man. His 
argument is that man represents a constant tension between two natures: 
1) the finite, dependent creatureliness which makes him part of the 
finiteness of nature, and 2) the self-transcendent side which can stand 
outside of nature and even make itself an object. This second aspect 
of man is characterized by its freedom and its "image of God" nature. 
Now man is equally both of the above but history shows that man cannot 
accept this as his stature. Philosophies and systems always emphasize 
one part of man's nature at the expense of the other. Sometimes they 
fall into idealism, wherein the self attempts to escape its creature¬ 
liness by claiming its own intelligence to be ultimate reality and 
therefore God, or into naturalism, in which the self tries to find 
ultimate meaning in the harmony of nature. 

Niebuhr makes a point of showing that because man is both 
transcendent and finite his constant state is anxiety or insecurity 
because he cannot accept his true self. Man, in his attempt to find 
meaning, deceives himself by trying to escape his true nature. This, 
Niebuhr calls sin, for man shows pride in his attempt to be that which 
he is not. Man inevitably attempts to be God. His ability of self¬ 
transcendence leads to this result because transcendence gives man a 
glimpse of the whole and thus he imagines himself the whole. Niebuhr's 

conclusion is that the evil in man is the result of this inevitable, 

2 

though not necessary drive to commit the sin of pride. 

2 Ibid. } I, 150. 
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Niebuhr reasons that only Christianity can do justice to this 

paradoxical nature of man. Christianity, in its basic form, accepts 

both man’s finiteness and his transcendence or importance. Man is 

sinful, weak and also able to transcend himself, which often leads to 

more sin. But the fact that God creates and loves man makes him 

ultimately important, and makes his life meaningful. Thus, through 

this view of life, Christianity does not lose individuality in ideals, 

nature, the state or a feeling of superiority and self-credit. A 

person must depend on God, not himself, for his importance. Even man's 

very search and experience of God must be understood as something 

which God does and not something which man accomplishes. 

Christianity rightly regards itself as a religion, not so much of 
man's search for God, in the process of which he may make himself 
God; but as a religion of revelation in which a holy and loving 
God is revealed to man as the source and end of all finite exist¬ 
ence against whom the self-will of man is shattered and his pride 
abased. But as soon as the Christian assumes that he is, by 
virtue of possessing this revelation, more righteous, because more 
contrite, than other men, he increases the sin of self-righteous¬ 
ness and makes the forms of a religion of contrition the tool of 
his pride.3 

This discussion of pride and self-righteousness makes it evi¬ 
dent that from the Christian point of view the drug problem is not as 
great a problem as the motives behind the condemnation which users 
and non-users visit upon one another. What does this mean in terms 
of change in policy? First, it means that the social acts of jailing 
marijuana smokers while encouraging alcohol consumption is a sin, 
which can only be rectified by also legalizing marijuana, or again 


2 Ibid. 3 I, 201. 
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prohibiting alcohol. Second, it means that the teenage users who 
constantly blame society for their hang-ups must take a new look at 
themselves and their culture. The youth culture has too long ignored 
the part which its own moral pride and self interest plays in creating 
its problems. Third, our society heartily condemns crimes such as 
illegal drug use and passes over crimes of pride. This, I contend, is 
a judgement on society as a whole and demonstrates the probability 
that drug problems are the result of deep-seated social and moral 
problems. 

Fourth, it provides us with a partial answer to the often 
asked questions, "Is it right for a person to use a drug to help him 
have a religious experience?" An understanding of pride can aid our 
answering this question because it becomes clear that motive and atti¬ 
tude of the user are the central criteria in deciding whether this 
action is right or wrong. It cannot be said that use of a drug for 
religious experience is always wrong or right. If a person goes 
through the experience with a lack of pride, a sense of self-responsi¬ 
bility, and a sense of trust in and dependence on a power beyond him¬ 
self then his use of a drug is little different than the use of prayer 
or meditation to facilitate religious experience. On the other hand, 
a person who depends only on the drug and his ability to use the drug 
to solve his problems and elevate him above the ordinary experience 
of other men probably has a pseudo-religious experience. Pride can 
destroy the validity of any experience because it distorts the infor¬ 
mation with self-preoccupation and self-interest. 
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Dependence 

Lastly, as Niebuhr pointed out, the prevalence of pride in man 
suggests that man needs the help of a power beyond himself in order to 
have an open and genuine experience of himself, his world, other people 
and the Ultimate. In the Christian view, man depends on God for an 
understanding of what life is all about, as well as for his creation 
in the first place. 

In his Speeches' Schleiermacher defines religion as a feeling 

of absolute dependence on the infinite, and then goes on to partially 

describe what dependence means in the following statement. 

All feelings are pious insofar as they express, the being and 
life common to you and to the All . . . and insofar as they 
are the result of the operation of God in you by means of the 
operation of the world upon you.4 

Schleiermacher 1 s meaning is not real clear but he seems to be saying 
that any first hand feeling or experience which expresses a gift-giver 
relationship with something greater than man, is religious. If God, 
or whatever we want to call him, is allowed to initiate and take part 
in an experience, if he is completely trusted, then man will be in 
correct relationship with God. 

Now the question presents itself: does the average teenage 
drug user's search for a new consciousness involve a trust in or 
dependence on a power greater than himself? Or, does he self-centeredly 
feel that he alone is responsible for his experiences and insights? 

^Friedrich Schleiermacher, On Religion: Speeches to its Cul¬ 
tured Despisers (New York: Harper & Row, 1958), p. 40. 
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Now this is a very difficult question to answer in a general way. 
Different teenagers have various attitudes on the matter and thus few 
generalizations can be made. Further, the drug culture seldom speaks 
of God in traditional language, which makes it hard to judge the 
teenager from the standpoint of a traditional Christian Doctrine. In 
spite of these drawbacks I believe that a discussion of the question 
is necessary and may be instructive and illuminative of both Chris¬ 
tianity and the teenage counterculture. 

The teenagers in my study seemed to possess a basic trust in 
experience and in the world around them. Most acknowledged a power 
in reality which lay behind or within the world as man ordinarily 
experiences it. A sense of mystery, awe and wonder toward the world 
seemed to be part of these young people's basic attitude. At the same 
time however, the group, for the most part, believed that if they tried 
hard enough, did the right things and used the drug correctly they 
could have an "opening up" experience. They felt that they had the 
ability and right attitude with which to "really get into things, and 
see them as they are." They also felt that most "straight" people do 
not have this right attitude. 

In the teenage user then we see a curious mixture of faith in 
a mysterious reality beyond himself coupled with a feeling that he has 
a special ability to experience that reality. He seems to feel a par¬ 
tial dependence on something else while at the same time he feels 
that it is specifically himself which makes it all possible. This 
stance I call "exclusive self-pride," because it exaggerates one's 
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exclusiveness and subordinates the work of God or the Ultimate. 

The teenager's feelings of exclusiveness are often expressed 
in his belief that he can throw off social pressure as well as self- 
interest and genuinely experience things and people more as they really 
are. Part of this belief is the emotional feeling that one is con¬ 
cerned with and interested in things and people for their own sake. 
People are loved for what they are intrinsically in themselves. This, 
according to John Cobb, is the definition of "love." 

In what follows, then, I shall mean by 'love' any mode of 
relating to an object as a positive intrinsic value, in which 
conscious psychic activity is decisively involved, (from 
footnote: I am here opposing intrinsic value to instrumental 
value. That is, in love one relates to something for its own 
sake and not only as an instrument to some further goal . . .) 

By object here I do not mean a mere thing in contrast to a 
person, but rather an intentional or epistemological object, 
which can be either personal or impersonal. 5 

In his book, The Structure of Christian Existence t Cobb 
explains why love is needed but cannot be attained through the efforts 
of man alone. According to Cobb the advent of Jesus Christ and man's 
experience of the Holy Spirit brought a new structure of existence 
into being. Through the message of Jesus, man realized that he was 
personally responsible for whatever he was, which included thoughts, 
motives, and attitudes as well as deeds. Man began to feel responsible 
even for his inevitable.self-centeredness and basic tendency to view 
the world in terms of his own self-interests. Thus man felt total 
responsibility for his inevitable failings, which, according to Cobb, 


John B. Cobb, Jr., The Structure of Christian Existence 

(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967), p. 127. 
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also made it possible for man to transcend what he was. 

The essential demand of God has to do precisely with those 
dimensions of selfhood which the personal 'I' cannot control. 

To accept those demands and to accept responsibility to live 
in terms of them is to accept radical responsibility for one¬ 
self, and that is, at the same time, to transcend one's self. 

That means that the new spiritual 'I' is responsible both for 
what it is and what it is not, both for what lies in its power 
and for what lies beyond its power. For the spiritual 'I 1 need 
not remain itself but can, instead, always transcend itself. 

Thus, spiritual existence is radically self-transcending 
existence.6 

Christian existence for Cobb is "spiritual existence that 

expresses itself in love."' 7 The man who feels responsibility for his 

self-centeredness knows that he is cut off from the most genuine love 

of God and others because of something he is doing. Therefore he 

knows that in order to have a better relationship with God and his 

fellow man he must do something to overcome his problem. But the more 

he thinks about it and the harder he tries, the more self-preoccupied 

he becomes. His attempt to rid his experience of others of self- 

interest is done out of self-interest and leads to a greater obsession 

with the self. This self-preoccupation, in Cobb's view, is spiritual 

pride, and necessitates outside help. 

What is required if this sickness is to be escaped at the level 
of spirit is a genuine concern for the other that is free of 
self-regard. That is, the vicious circle of self-preoccupation 
is broken only when a person loves others without regard to the 
effect of that love on himself. That means that he loves others 
without regard to the fact that only by such love can he break 
out of his self-enclosedness. But every effort to love, in 
order to break out of the misery of self-preoccupation, is also 
an expression of the self-preoccupation and is condemned to 
intensify it. 


6 Ibid., p. 124. 


7Ibid. 3 p. 125. 
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Love is, therefore, on the one hand, the only salvation 
of the spiritual man and, on the other hand, unattainable by 
his own efforts. The spiritual man can only love when he is 
freed from the necessity to love, that is. when he knows him¬ 
self already loved in his self-preoccupation. Only if man 
finds that he is already accepted in his sin and sickness, can 
he accept his own self-preoccupation as it is; and only then 
can his psychic economy be opened toward others, to accept 
them as they are—not in order to save himself, but because 
he doesn't need to save himself. We love only because we are 
first loved. In this way, and only in this way, can the 
spiritual man genuinely and purely love.8 

Cobb's thesis then is that Christian man, in order to love, 
depends on God's unconditional first love. Man cannot directly change 
himself so he must "attempt to become open to the work of the divine 
Spirit that can do within him something which he cannot do in and for 

Q 

himself." And even his openness or receptivity depends on God's 
initiative in the first place. 

I agree with this Christian view that man must have the help 
of something beyond himself in order to genuinely love and experience 
the world around him. However, in partial agreement with the teenager, 
I believe it is important to point out the part which man has in this. 
First, man must be open and receptive to the Spirit. He must have a 
certain faith in God and desire to relate to Him. It is clear then 
that man has to do something himself. Second, because God provided 
man with an individual self which is of worth and which can respond to 
God's initiative on its own, it must be said that the self has some 
intrinsic value which it helps create. God enables man to create part 
of what he is and therefore man is partially responsible for his good 


^ Ibid ., pp. 134, 135. 


^ 'ibid ., p. 121. 
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aspects. Of course God made it all possible at the start, but it 
appears that God wants man to feel at least a little credit. It must 
be remembered though that man's ability to create is very fragmentary. 

Third, man can have a relationship with God, which means that 

he can give as well as receive. What man is, therefore, has an effect 

on God. According to Schubert Ogden, 

God must be conceived as a reality which is genuinely related 
to our life in the world and to which, therefore, both we our¬ 
selves and our various actions all make a difference as to its 
actual being. To speak of a ground of significance or worth 
except as involving such relatedness is logically impossible . . . 
God must enjoy real internal relations to all our actions and 
so be affected by them in his own actual being.10 

This conception of God denies the traditional theistic view that God 

is immovable, totally absolute, and unchanging. If God is present 

to man and acts in history then he must, in a sense, be temporal and 

changeable. In his essence, of course, God is still absolute. 

We can think of God only as a reality whose relatedness to our 
life is itself relative to nothing and to which, therefore, 
neither our own being and actions nor any others can ever make 
a difference as to its existence.^! 

God is absolute in the fact that he will always provide man with what 

he needs to live and grow, but what is provided changes somewhat as 

man changes and requires different kinds of help. If we agree that 

God is the ground of order, purpose, novelty, hope and love in the 

world then it seems reasonable that as man's situation changes, new 


"^Schubert M. Ogden, The Reality of God and Other Essays (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1963), p. 47. 

^ Ibid. 
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purposes, hopes, and possibilities have to be provided for man. 
Because God is involved with man, man's entire situation makes a dif¬ 
ference to God. 


Self-Worth, Meaning and the Holy Trinity 

We have discussed man's dependence on something beyond himself 
but we have said little about what that something is. Christians call 
it God, Jesus Christ or the Holy Spirit but teenagers prefer not to 
use those terms. They feel that traditional names are simply doc¬ 
trines created by someone else and not relevant to vital and personal 
experience of the world. In the following two sections I would like 
to discuss the concepts of God, Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit and 
show how all can be relevant to the drug user's life and his needs. 

In doing this I attempt to combine rational analysis with personal 
experience and faith. What follows then is basically a description of 
my personal Christian outlook, which, I believe, helps to further 
explain why a person does not need to significantly depend on drugs 
to fill his needs for self-worth and meaning. 

In one sense what follows does not fit here for it is the 
result of developing my own Christian views rather than the result of 
my study of teenage drug users. In spite of this I feel that it is 
a necessary part of my response to the drug user and therefore I 
include it. 

The Father and the Son 

My assumption is that myself and others are infinitely 
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valuable, and that man's basic problem lies in not understanding this. 
As men we search for the meaning to our lives; we want a description of 
how life is worthwhile and valuable. Until we find this, we experience 
an existential meaninglessness which will not give us peace until we 
find a center out of which we can live. 

First of all, I know I have been given the gift of life, the 
gift of humanness. The very fact that I am somehow given selfhood, the 
ability to experience, to choose, to love, and to exist, shows me that 
I am not self-sufficient; I seem to rely on a giver of my life or my 
ability to live; and thus my existence depends on a sort of grace. 

When I look around me or within myself, I see orderliness and 
harmony; I see purpose, movement, and novelty. I experience a reality 
which seems to rely on a force for its very existence and for its on¬ 
goingness. This force (God) does not perish even though most every¬ 
thing around me does. Instead it moves in and through everything, for 
it is the primordial ground of life. To be real means to participate 
in this force; to achieve a certain degree of harmony, order, and 
value. So, to be real or actual means to have achieved a certain 
intrinsic and future value. Because this is a gift and we are not 
the true initiators of our own life, we must accept what is given; if 
we do not we lose existence. This amounts to loving and being in 
sympathy with life because it is life, it is the reality. It is what 
is, it is a given and cannot be changed. 

So what is this humanness which we have been given? Suffering, 
limitations, mistakes, sin, dependence on a giver and on others for 
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existence and for happiness, are all a part of the human condition. 

Man is finite, he is limited by his very structure; he cannot have 
complete knowledge, and he therefore cannot live up to his ideals of 
always doing right toward others. He is a creature who feels many 
types of love and ecstasy and also feels deep despair and anger. Man 
is a being who can transcend his situation by reflecting on what he 
is and on what he could be. In this way, man "enjoys" glimpses of 
ideals and truths sometimes beyond his reach. Man's abilities range 
from the moron to the genius, from the very strong to the very weak. 
Finally, man cannot control reality, he can only control his attitude 
toward it and thereby influence it. This is the one freedom which 
cannot be taken away from man. This then, is my condition. My reac¬ 
tion to experience depends on my understanding of this condition and 
my faith in, or understanding of, how meaningful this humanness is or 
can be. 

Above I said that this gift is valuable because it is 3 it 
exists. But there is further value implied in finite selfhood. The 
gift of real ness or selfhood comes from an infinite force with which 
I am in relationship. This relationship is one of love. God is 
present in us and with us and he loves us. Now the question arises, 
"How do you know this? Do you experience God and his love?" To this 
I answer yes. In my living, I feel a force which lets me live and 
provides possibilities for my living. It constantly provides purposes 
and goals for which I can strive. And these change and grow and I 
change and grow. I experience relationships with other people which 
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go far beyond what I hope for or what I deserve. I have an ability 
to love and be loved which seems beyond my understanding. At times, 

I am forced to look at the world with awe and wonder because of its 

mysteries. Many of the things I do and feel, continue to live on and 

influence things which happen after I am gone or even dead. Something 
makes this possible! Don't I experience the source of all this and 
the power behind all this whenever I do anything non-destructive? I 
think I do even though I cannot define or grasp it completely. 

In any event, I feel loved by someone or something different 
from others or myself. Love is giving, being concerned about a person 

for what he is. Mow many things are given to me (life, worth), and I 

just can't say where they come from. Something is concerned about me 
enough to let me live and to let what I am make a difference in this 
world. Something was concerned enough to give me an individual "I" 
which can experience and which is responsible for itself. Something 
beyond myself and others is concerned enough to communicate with me, 
to let me experience Him and have a relationship with Him. In all, 
something lets me feel that life (myself included) is valuable and 
important. 

Another important point to be made here is that interest in 
the life and death of Jesus Christ has enhanced and clarified my con¬ 
ception of God, reality, and the meaning to life. Through Jesus we 
see God is truly involved with and concerned about men. God is not 
just the primordial giver, he is also a presence with whom we have a 
constant relationship. This presence is not just an abstraction, the 
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life of Jesus shows us this. Rather God's presence is sustaining, 
serving, loving, and confronting. Because of this, whatever we are, 
and whatever we do must have an effect of some sort on God, and what¬ 
ever he is and does affects each one of us. This is the very nature 
of love and thus of God. In the life of Jesus, each man he came in 
contact with, had an effect on him and his work (God's work). Jesus 
loved and confronted men in their concrete situations. He spent time 
with the downtrodden, outcasts, and sinners; he taught what needed to 
be taught, he said what needed to be said; he perceived what was hap¬ 
pening in the world and acted accordingly, even to the point of death. 
The life and death of Jesus then not only symbolizes the way God works 
in history, it also expresses the importance of our lives in influenc¬ 
ing the work and nature of God, and the very nature of reality. What¬ 
ever we do is ultimately important. This is a valuable message of the 
Incarnation. 


The Holy Spirit 

I (Shibayama Roshi) have come all the way from Japan to your 
university in Claremont flying over the Pacific, and have 
talked to you on Zen. If I tell you that the conclusion of 
my lecture is 'Camelias in Claremont are beautiful,' do you 
think it is too commonplace and nonsensical? On the contrary, 
I should like to say, 'How wonderful it is!' I now raise the 
pen in my hand. If we realize that this seemingly insignifi¬ 
cant act of mine at one moment is at once the absolute act 
penetrating through the whole universe, and is directly con¬ 
nected with the fundamental source of life, we then are able 
to see the secret of creation. Isn't it wonderful?^ 


12 

Zenkei Shibayama, "The Language of Zazen-Zazen Wasan," 
Joumal 3 Blaisdell Institute, IV (January 1969), 37. 
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These words by a visiting Zen Master point to what many people 
—philosophers, scientists, theologians, poets, etc.—are proclaiming 
today: that the world is not made up of dead sterile matter moving 
as mechanical parts, rather the world is an organism which grows and 
lives. There is a "sacred" value and meaning to everything, even 
though we often do not recognize it. This view claims that within 
every event or piece of reality there is a depth of value; a complexity 
of purposes, changes, accomplishments and movements which we cannot 
understand fully, and most of which we usually miss anyway. This 
interesting way of looking at life affirms that infinite Spirit is 
within everything, for nothing exists without it. Spiritual force is 
inherent in matter, in men, in whatever is and its movement is toward 
life and away from destruction. 

This view of reality has presented itself to me, in various 
forms, through many experiences and in the thought of Teilhard de 
Chardin, Bergson, Whitehead, Buddhism (especially Zen), some Christian 
thinkers and many others from different fields. And I have generally 
accepted it. Therefore so many thoughts, theories, and experiences 
are involved in my conception of the Holy Spirit that I find it hard 
to speak of it in a specific way. I consider the Spirit of God to be 
involved in the creation and sustaining of all reality. But I realize 
that this generalization is not enough. What is needed is a descrip¬ 
tion of this involvement, especially in the lives of men. To this end, 
I shall discuss the views of three men, Henry Van Dusen, John Mac- 
quarrie, and Gordon Kaufman and end with a discussion of my own view¬ 
point. 
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In his book. Spirit 3 Son and Father 3 Van Dusen shows the 
importance which the Holy Spirit commands in the Bible and in the early 
church. In fact he states that the idea of the Holy Spirit has fairly 
universal importance and usually connotes God-near and God-at-work. 

In Hebraic faith "Spirit" is the principle of life in both nature and 
man. In the New Testament the Holy Spirit is linked with the Spirit 
of Christ. So the Holy Spirit which is the Spirit of God and Christ 
becomes the inmost reality of the Christian's life. It is man's exper¬ 
ience of God. 

But according to Van Dusen, in spite of the importance of the 
Spirit to the Biblical world and to other religions, the institutional 
church has neglected and stifled the Spirit by relegating it to Scrip¬ 
ture only or to the Church only. The reasons for this are two: First, 
direct experience of God is experience of the Holy Spirit. Therefore 
if personal experience of God is lacking, as it often is when a vital 
belief is institutionalized, then the Holy Spirit is ignored. Second, 
spiritual experiences often cause excesses and irrational extremes, 
which in turn cause people to overreact against personal religious 
experience. 

According to Van Dusen, history shows us the "logic of spiritual 
vitality" wherein 

A period of intense and creative religious renewal is unfailingly 
succeeded by an aftermath of gradually diminishing spiritual 
vigor but increasing theological and organizational rigidity, then 
by a time of comparative sterility until revival bursts forth 
afresh and the curve of descending life and power is re-enactedJ3 

"^Henry P. Van Dusen, Spirit 3 Son and Father (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1958), p. 27. 
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What is needed in order to avoid this cycle within ourselves 
and our community is a continual personal experience of God-near and 
God-at-work ; i.e. the Holy Spirit. Van Dusen states in three chapters 
how this experience will enhance our view of man, of Christ and of 
God. His argument basically is this. The Divine Spirit is creator of 
all things and God is present to all things. But to a greater extent 
He is in man. 

In summary, the 'image of God' in man is that bestowal of 
Divine Spirit which, because it is God's gift of His own Spirit, 
has the capacity to recognize Him who has made him and whose he 
is. 14 

Spirit in man creates him and also provides his ideal end; that is, 
unity of man's spirit and will with the spirit and will of God. God's 
Spirit is present with man, in creation and sustaining of life, but if 
man opens himself to God totally, then God's spirit will lay hold of 
man and unity will be reached. "It is no longer I who live; the Spirit 
of Christ which is the Spirit of God which is the Holy Spirit lives 
in me." 15 

The perfect unity with the Divine Spirit occurred in Jesus 
Christ. Jesus the human was completely possessed by the Spirit of God. 
Jesus, God, and the Holy Spirit are one. This is an important point 
for Van Dusen because linking Christ with the Holy Spirit guards 
against considering the Spirit as only an abstract principle or struc¬ 
ture. The concrete life and death of Jesus Christ helps define and 
clarify the work of the Holy Spirit in the world, because Christ is the 

U roid. 3 p. 99. 15 Ibid., p. 112. 
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Spirit at work in the world. 

Van Dusen is helpful in his historical review of the Holy 
Spirit, in his clarification of the issues, and in his emphasis on 
direct vital experience. But in two essential areas he does not go 
far enough. First he does not give an adequate description or justi¬ 
fication of how the Spirit works in one's life. He is never clear 
about what he means by personal vital religion. He states that if one 
opens himself to the Spirit and allows the Divine to grasp him, then 
unity with God (which is man's purpose) will be reached. But he goes 
no farther. He does not describe what this involves or how it works. 
This leads us to a second criticism. Nowhere does he tell us how we 
can experience the Spirit of God. He provides little practical advice 
on these matters, even though he emphasizes the necessity of personal 
vital religion throughout his book. 

Macquarrie speaks of the Holy Spirit in terms of its work and 

man's involvement in this work. The Spirit is unitive Being, which 

maintains and renews unity throughout the whole extent of Being and 

beings. Its work is one of reconciliation which involves enabling man 

to become aware of and understand God. 

The Holy Spirit then is God's coming to man in an inward way 
to enlighten and strengthen him; it is the awakening in man 
of the realization of his kinship with Being, an awakening 
brought about by Being itself that is already immanent in man.‘° 

The work of the Spirit then is revelation and making possible salvation 

^John Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1966), p. 295. 
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or grace. The Holy Spirit is God's initiative in bringing about man's 
salvation. Of course man's cooperation and response is necessary also, 
but God's activity is primordial here. The making whole of man (sal¬ 
vation) involves both individual and communal aspects in such a way 
that the Spirit works in the individual and the community in its 
reconciliation. "... there can be no genuine salvation for an indi¬ 
vidual apart from the community of faith. The very notion of self¬ 
giving implies going out from the individual existence . . . 

In a section called entry into the Christian life, Macquarrie 
lists four aspects which are involved in man's experience of the 
process of salvation. 

1) Conviction of sin: Not just our 'natural' awareness of 
sin and evil but a much deeper understanding which sees 
the necessity of repentence. 

2) The next aspect is repentance which is a turning away 
from idols and a turning toward God or Being. This in¬ 
volves turning from egocentricity or hoarding oneself 
and becoming more giving which is more like God. 

3) Feeling of being 'chosen' by God. Feeling of one's de¬ 
pendence on God. 

4) Justification: the experience of being accepted by being. 
Forgiveness-Coming into the right relation with Being. 

Once entry into the Christian life occurs, the Holy Spirit 

makes possible the growth and progress of the believer. This is called 

sanctification and involves three central characteristics—faith, hope 

and love. Faith involves acceptance of and commitment to Being. And, 

17 Ibid .,, p. 98. 
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True faith does in fact lead to selfhood, to community, to 
making more and more sense of life in the world; while an 
inadequate or illusory faith eventually proves itself—if 
not in the individual, then in the community—to be sterile 
and even self-destructiveJ8 

The Christians' hope is in the "God who confers, sustains, and perfects 

the being of the creatures, and who has signally demonstrated his work 

19 

in Christ and his cross ..." And greatest among the characteris¬ 
tics is love . Love involves giving or letting-be; helping someone to 
fulfill his potentialities as a being. The love of God lets us be, 
and his Spirit directs us toward Him so that we in turn can let-be. 

Unlike Van Dusen, Macquarrie has provided us with practical 
steps which lead to the experience of God's Spirit. Although much 
more needs to be said on the subject Macquarrie is helpful here. But 
his description of unitive Being, God's work through the Holy Spirit, 
is vague. He says that the Spirit enlightens and strengthens man, 
that It works through community, that It makes wholeness possible, and 
that It makes faith, hope and love possible in man's life. But it is 
hard to understand how the Spirit of God can do this if God is under¬ 
stood as Being. How can Being be involved with each one of us in that 
personal sort of way if God can never,even remotely, be thought of as 
a being? Macquarrie's complete denial of God's individual subjectivity 
seems to negate our personal relationship with His Spirit. 

Kaufman stresses the point that the Holy Spirit is God present 
and real "the ever-present Companion , the one with his creatures in 

io i q 

Ibid., p. 308. 1 Ibid. , p. 309. 
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every situation, the one working in and through every moment of 
20 

history." This means that the Spirit of God is not present to men 

in only certain experiences or situations, rather He is with us in 

our daily lives. The view that God is present to men principally in 

peak emotional experiences involves many problems. First, it implies 

that it is necessary to have certain special types of experience and 

temperament to be a Christian; second, it downgrades the rest of life 

as religiously unimportant; and third, belief in the Holy Spirit is 

21 

an article of faith and not a matter of empirical evidence. 

The attempt to understand the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 
primarily experiential terms, then, must be rejected as inade¬ 
quate and misleading. Instead God's Spirit is to be under¬ 
stood as his actual presence to his creatures in every situa¬ 
tion, whether they consciously 'feel' it or not.22 

The question then becomes "How is God's Spirit 'apprehended' 

in our everyday lives?" In answering this, Kaufman uses two analogies 

to describe the work of the Holy Spirit--"Spirit" and "companion." 

These two analogies point up the I-Thou relationship through which we 

"become aware of" the Holy Spirit. We have a constant relationship 

with the Spirit of God in the same manner in which we have a deep 

relationship with another person and his spirit. Because selves come 

into being only through relationship with other selves, man's true 

self or "spirit" can only come into being through a constant 

20 

Gordon Kaufman, Systematic Theology: A Historicist Per¬ 
spective (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1968), p. 223. 

^Ibid. , pp. 225, 226. 

22 Ibid., 3 p. 226. 
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relationship with God's Spirit. However, says Kaufman, we do not 

directly or empirically experience this relationship. We feel it 

indirectly through our relationships with others and we affirm it 

because of the historical event of Jesus Christ and what it implies. 

For here (the New Testament) the Holy Spirit is recognized 
and distinguished from all imposters by the norm of the 
historical revelation of God in Jesus, on the one hand, and 
by his leading men into lives of love and self-giving and 
the building up of the Christian community, on the other.23 

. . . The concrete experience to which the words 'the presence 
of the Holy Spirit' refer is interpersonal existence-in-the- 
community-of-love, in which the actual love and forgiveness 
of other finite persons is apprehended as not merely finite 
and transitory but, because of God's self-revelation in Jesus 
Christ, as rooted in, and an outpouring of, the very ground 
of all being.24 

Kaufman does state that our experience of the meaningfulness 
of existence is experience of the Holy Spirit "so far as it is appro¬ 
priate to speak at all of God's presence as experiencable or experi- 
mental." But even in this assertion, Kaufman seems to confine 
experience to a small area--that of the experimental. But experience 
is much larger and deeper than the empirical or the experimental for 
it involves all that we feel, perceive, know, or come in contact with. 
Experience occurs even when we aren't conscious of it. Therefore to 
pigeon-hole or limit the word "experience" is false and misleading for 
it ignores the depth of human existence, and man's relationship to 
God. It seems to me that this broad definition of experience guards 
against anthropomorphic misinterpretations of the assertion that one 


23 


'ibid., p. 233. 


Z ^Ibid. , p. 234. 


Z 5 Ibid. 
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does experience the Spirit of God. Therefore Kaufman's fears of using 
the word seem to pass away. 

I cannot agree that God's Spirit is known only through "inter¬ 
personal existence-in-the-community-of-love." I believe God can really 
be experienced in all things. To me, the Holy Spirit is God's presence, 
activity and love in us and with us and in all things. When I look 
around I feel a force within everything which makes existence possible 
and sustains life. Is this force God? It is not me or another human 
being. So what is it? It is something far beyond my total grasp but 
not beyond my experience. Further, I feel something which lets me 
live and provides possibilities for my living. It constantly provides 
purposes and goals for which I can strive. It provides me with enough 
energy so that I can feel and act, perceive and respond, give and take. 
For the question "What is this something?" I can find no answer except 
"The Spirit of God." Giving this reality credence seems to be the 
only honest thing to do. How else can one explain the depth of exist¬ 
ence, especially human existence? 

One of the strongest challenges to this conception of the 
Spirit of God has come from certain aspects within the Black experi¬ 
ence. Especially outspoken on the subject of God is the late George 
Jackson, a Black communist revolutionary who spent eleven years in 
prison, seven of those in solitary confinement. He was originally 
sent to prison for stealing $70.00, and in 1971 he was shot while sup¬ 
posedly trying to escape. In a collection of his prison letters called 
Soledad Brother , Jackson says: 
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The theory of an existing and benevolent god simply doesn't 
make sense to anyone who is rational. A benevolent and omni¬ 
potent god would never allow such imbalances as I see to 
exist for one second. If by chance I am wrong, however, I 
must then assume that being born black called for some auto¬ 
matic punishment for sins I know nothing about, and being 
innocent it behooves me to defy god.26 

These words from such a man cause me to think deeply about my view of 
life and God. But I think that Jackson is arguing against the tradi¬ 
tional, unreal conception of God which sees Him as all-powerful, all¬ 
knowing, all-benevolent, and unmovable. This is not my conception or 
experience of God. So my reaction to Jackson must be this. The 
Spirit of God cannot force men to treat one another justly but He can 
provide men like Jackson with the possibility and the will to fight 
back, to help bring about a just society, and to feel pride in what 
he is doing. The willingness to help other men and the pride in being 
black are gifts of the Spirit. Jackson sounds very religious when he 

says "I have a plan, I will give, and give, and give of myself until 

27 

it proves our making or my end." 

At this point there are some concluding observations which I 
would like to make. 

1. The Holy Spirit is involved in the constructive aspects 
of life. This does not mean that all is rosy. Growth in life involves 
pain and conflict, thus no constructive movement of existence can 
escape it (even God). 

^George Jackson, Soledad Brother (New York: Bantam Books, 
1970), pp. 101-102. 

^Ibid. 3 p. 74. 
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2. My experiencing the reality of the Spirit of God involves 
the use of all my faculties, not just emotion alone or reason alone. 

3. Because the Spirit of God is present to all things in 
life, a greater sensitivity to and awareness of these leads to a 
greater experience of God. Meditation (in most of its forms) can 
heighten this sensitivity to life in our world. In all, if one can 
look at the world around him and experience awe and wonder, then he 
is probably in touch with the Spirit. 

4. Experience of the Holy Spirit is, I believe, what the 
drug user is basically seeking in his search for a new awareness. The 
next section describes how the Christian can help in this process. 

A Possible Christian Response: The Drop-In Youth Center 

We have discussed some basic issues from a Christian stand¬ 
point, but as yet, few practical responses to the teenager have been 
suggested. How can we respond to the teenage drug user? What should 
we do as Christians who believe in extending Christian love to all 
people? 

To answer this question we must review the teenage user's 
situation and focus on what he needs. The average teenage marijuana 
or psychedelic user basically uses these drugs rather than abuses 
them. For this reason most drug counseling centers, crises houses, or 
institutions are not so relevant to the needs of the typical teenage 
user. However, because of the importance of drugs in his life, it is 
always possible for the teenage user to fall into a pattern of abuse. 
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Therefore he needs something which will make the drugs less signifi¬ 
cant in his life. 

The teenage user has, to a large extent, rejected traditional 
places to go and things to do. He rebels against conventional adoles¬ 
cent activities or places of gathering and thus others must be found. 
But judging from the numbers of young people who spend hours hanging 
around or drifting about town this process is not easy. It seems clear 
then that the teenage user needs a place to go where he feels he 
belongs and where he can find interesting things to do. He needs a 
place where he is generally free of adult intervention or supervision; 
a place of his own where he makes most of the decisions; a place 
where he can find help from older people only when he feels he needs 
it. 


One possible way of filling this basic need is the drop-in 

youth center where young people are allowed to come and go as they 

wish and do mostly what they want to do. 

I think the youth center gives people a chance to let off steam 
and a place to go. It's a tiny little security in a big world 
where there aren't very many securities. 

—19 year old female 

I don't like 'places.' I go to the youth center because it's 
the only thing to do. I liked Satori when it was at the con¬ 
tinuation school. That I couldn't call a place, it was like 
a happening every week. It was really far out. 

—17 year old female 

Any building will work but the older, more simple, less breakable 
buildings are the best. After the building is secured and an older 
person who relates well with teenagers is available, the center can 
be opened. Some sort of music is a necessity and a few structured 
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activities should be made available such as showing movies, games of 
all kinds (especially ping pong and pool), contests, trips, rap groups 
and eating. The activities chosen should change according to the 
interests of the young people. Many different things should be tried 
and inevitably some will work and some will not. 

The center should also make it possible for people to come 
and just be together without participating in anything or doing any¬ 
thing special. The most common activity seen at a drop-in center will 
always be people sitting around and talking. This unstructured atmos¬ 
phere, partially created by the structured aspects, is desired by the 
teenager and makes possible a more equal, genuine relationship between 
the older staff and the young people. Ideally, a balance between 
structure and no structure, staff initiative and youthful initiative 
should be kept. Certain things must be provided so that people will 
come together at the center, but at the same time the youth must be 
allowed to create their own community. Basic rules such as no drugs 
or property destruction must be maintained while at the same time the 
youth community should be allowed to create most other rules them¬ 
selves. Only when the youth feel that it is their place will it 
become a significant aspect in their lives. 

The drop-in center draws its largest crowds at night and 
especially on Friday and Saturday nights, when drug use is heaviest. 
The center can present an alternative to getting "loaded" on the 
weekends if it can offer the teenager something better. To do this 
the center must try to meet as many teenage needs as possible. I have 
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argued throughout this study that the teenage drug user (or any user) 
basically seeks pleasure, self-worth, community, and broader experi¬ 
ence or consciousness in his use of drugs. These are the things which 
drugs help him with and therefore these are the needs which the youth 
center must help fill. What are the conditions under which this can 
happen? 

First, the center should be a place where a person can relax 
and enjoy himself. It should be open enough to offer the possibility 
of spontaneous play to everyone. This is why dances, celebrations, 
and games are important, and this is why a staff who enjoys and is in¬ 
terested in young people is a necessity. 

Affirmation 

Second, a center should help each person feel his own worth 
and value. The staff can help create an open atmosphere where each 
teenager is accepted and affirmed no matter who or what he is. The 
staff member can help break up the exclusive groupness which often 
appears among teenagers by relating to and getting involved with all 
types of people who enter the building. Usually, if the staff member 
can affirm everyone then the youth will follow this lead and come out 
of their closed groups and self-righteousness. 

It is important for the staff worker to become emotionally 
involved with the kids. By genuinely loving them he frees them from 
self-preoccupation and the inability to genuinely love others. Thus 
the teenager, who needs to love and be loved in order to feel self- 
worth, may find his own value in his relationship with the staff. It 
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can be said then that God's love is present to the teenager through 
his relationship with the older staff worker. 

A personal involvement with outcasts (breakers of the law who 
are socially unacceptable-many teenage drug users are example) typi¬ 
fied the ministry of Jesus Christ. In the Bible we often read about 
Jesus eating with and befriending sinners, adulterers, and law breakers. 
And we also see how this involvement got him into trouble with the 
authorities. Consider the parable of "the children in the market 
place" found in Matthew 11:16-19. 

But to what shall I compare this generation? It is like children 
sitting in the market places and calling to their playmates, 'We 
piped to you, and you did not dance; we wailed, and you did not 
mourn.' For John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, 

'He has a demon'; the Son of man came eating and drinking, and 
they say, ‘Behold, a glutton and a drunkard, a friend of tax 
collectors and sinners!' (RSV) 

According to Norman Perrin this parable refers to a group of Jews who, 
like children playing games, find offense in John because he is an 
ascetic and rigorist, and in Jesus because he holds table fellowships 
with social outcasts. 

If, however, we understand the phrase 'a glutton and a drunkard' 
to refer to Jesus' habit’of holding table-fellowship, and the 
'friend of tax collectors and sinners' to refer to the people 
with whom he was prepared to hold that fellowship, then we have 
at one and the same time a matter of notable and noticeable 

offensiveness.28 

If we agree with Perrin that close personal relationships with outcasts 
typified the earthly ministry of Jesus then we see that the Bible con¬ 
siders this ministry to be an integral part of God's work. According 


no 

°Norman Perrin, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967), p. 106. 
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to the Bible, Jesus proclaimed that the kingdom of God was present 
with man and that his love for the social drop-outs and oppressed was 
part of this kingdom. To Jesus this meant being with these people in 
their daily lives, not just on special occasions. It appears that 
Jesus was with them so much that he developed the reputation of being 
a "glutton and a drunkard" an occurrence not unknown to drop-in center 
workers, who occasionally are called "hippie drug users." 

Community 

According to Ross Snyder a youth center can be a place or 
habitat which offers a chance of experiencing and developing a full 
youth culture. Snyder's definition of culture is twofold. A culture 
is: 

a.) A structure of relationships and joint enterprises, which 
is also b.) a world of communal language, ground rules for the 
game of life, expectations of one another to which a number of 
people give workable assent. 2 ^ 

And a youth culture must be one in which these relationships and ground 
rules are characterized by intimacy, involvement, and immediacy. In 
order to satisfy young people a youth culture should be a system of 
relationships where people spontaneously express their real selves and 
receive honest feedback in return. True youth culture will not be a 
group of people getting together and sharing a few pleasures. It must 
involve enduring relationships which last and provide the teenager with 
a base out of which to grow. 

2Q 

Ross Snyder, Young People and Their Culture (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1969), p. 36. 
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This is Snyder's conception of a youth community and it can 

be developed through activities and happenings. Any happening builds 

community when it brings people together in a common purpose, when it 

fosters communication, sharing, and face to face encounter, and when 

it makes possible the creation of new values and a new culture 
30 

itself. A youth center can build an atmosphere where this is pos¬ 
sible. It can make groups of all kinds available such as rapping, 
sensitivity, role playing, street theater, boxing, yoga, meditation 
and arts and crafts, and many others. Further it can set up communal 
meals, dance-concerts, and celebrations of various kinds which help 
people create one another and their own youth community. And lastly 
the staff leaders can stress interpersonal intimacy in all their per¬ 
sonal relationships with the young people. 

A New Consciousness 

A youth center should be able to provide teenagers with new 
and unique experiences which break down habitual ways of interacting 
with the world. To do this a center can offer constantly changing 
activities, new types of music, unusual films, exposures to different 
views and center-sponsored trips to the mountains, the beaches or the 
city. 

One factor which is often overlooked is the role which the 
staff member can have in helping to create a new consciousness. The 
leader can help the teenager see the vast possibilities which his 


30 Ibid., pp. 50-61. 
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experience holds. Abraham Maslow claims that through genuine love and 
involvement a person can relate his own peak experiences to others and 
thereby create an environment which encourages these experiences. 

Maslow defines the peak experience in his book Religions 3 Values 3 and 
Peak-Experiences 3 and I would like to summarize part of that character¬ 
ization here. 

1. The whole universe is perceived as an integrated and uni¬ 
fied whole. 

2. Characteristically the person concentrates or attends more 
fully to the percept. This involves a heightening of sense 
and emotional experience, so that stimuli is seen, heard, or 
felt more totally. Also part of this is the tendency to not 
judge, evaluate, or compare, with the result that all things 
are perceived as equally important. 

3. 'Unitive consciousness 1 is often experienced. One glimpses 
the sacred in and through the particular, secular, momentary 
experience. 

4. The world, with the presence of evil, pain, goodness, and 
joy is accepted. 

5. The experience of external objects, the world, and indi¬ 
vidual people tends to be more objective and less self-centered. 

6. The peak experience is felt as a self-validating, self- 
justifying, moment which carries its own intrinsic value with 
it. The meaning and value perceived in this state carries over 
into daily living. One's life is affected. 

7. One sees intrinsic or eternal values in reality. 

8. In peak experiences there tends to be loss of fear, anxiety, 
inhibition, of defense and control. 

9. The uniqueness and idiosyncracy of a person tends to come 
out more in peak experiences.3' 

It is not hard to see the similarity between the peak experi¬ 
ence described here and the new consciousness which is sought by the 
teenage drug user. Now Maslow feels that peak experiences are an 
integral part of man's life and that these spiritual values are a 


31 

Abraham H. Maslow, Religions 3 Values and Peak-Experiences 
(Dayton: Ohio State University Press, 1964), pp. 62-67. 
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natural part of the well functioning organism. For this reason 
everyone is able to have the experience. However, most people, says 
Maslow, have had peaks which they suppressed for one reason or another. 
A facilitator can help bring these to consciousness by breaking down 
the defenses. And this in turn enables a person to have more and 
better peaks in the future. 

Insofar as Maslow understands the peak experience to be the 
result of"God's" creative work I can agree that this experience is 
part of man's very being. The potentiality is always there and inter¬ 
action with one who understands the experience can therefore bring 
it out. Maslow says this of peak education. 

All (?) or vary many, people, including even young children, 
can in principle be taught in some experiential way that peak 
experiences exist, what they are like, when they are apt to 
come, what will make them more likely, what their connection 
is with the good life, with a good man. ... To some extent 
this can be done even with words, with lectures, with books. 

. . . What is necessary to do first is to change the person 
and to change his awareness of himself. That is . . . make 
him become aware of the fact that peak experiences go on in¬ 
side himself. Until he has become aware of such experience 
and has this experience as a basis for comparison, he is a 
non-peaker; and it is useless to try to communicate to him 
the feel and the nature of peak experience. 32 

Above we have discussed the role which an adult can play in 
helping to fill the needs of teenagers. We have seen that an adult 
facilitator or guarantor can help create an environment in which 
enjoyment, self-affirmation, community and expanded consciousness can 
take place among teenage drug users. And these I believe, are the 


32 Ibid. 3 p. 89. 
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conditions under which Christian existence is made possible. 

Further, the adult "leader" in the youth center atmosphere is 
freed to respond to young people in many ways. He can be a counselor, 
friend, teacher, co-worker, administrator, learner, or keeper-of-the- 
peace. The teenager is also more free to interact with the adult 
because this older person has put himself within the youth's world. 

For these reasons I feel that a drop-in center can be a valuable and 
effective part of a church's ministry. A center can open a church to 
a new type of ministry and it can foster interaction between the church 
and teenagers who otherwise reject any form of organized religion. 

In spite of the constructive possibilities there are certain 
limitations inherent in most centers which must be faced. First, most 
youth centers tend toward extreme fluxation in attendance. In the 
first year the place will usually be overflowing with young people. 

And this state of affairs often causes obvious problems such as over¬ 
crowding, inability for anyone to interact because of the chaos, a 
greater flow of drugs in and out of the building, and complaints from 
the community surrounding the center. Then in the second year the 
trend often reverses itself when fewer and fewer people participate 
in the program, and the center loses its appeal. Many centers close 
down during one of these two cycles because they cannot handle the 
crowds or lack of crowds, and they cannot wait for the attendance to 
level off in the third year. 

A second problem which usually faces a drop-in center is the 
tendency for one group to gain control of the place. It is very hard 
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to maintain a program where diverse types and groups of kids regularly 
come together, because of the mistrust between basic types. The long- 
hairs avoid the socialites and the tough guys dislike the freaks. 
Creating interaction between these groups is a desirable but difficult 
goal of a center, and failure to do so usually causes hard feelings 
within the community. 

A third difficulty is the inclination for supporters of the 
center to feel that not enough is being done. Many adults feel that 
young people should be constantly kept busy and thus they react against 
the free floating atmosphere of a drop-in program. Again many adults 
feel that the kids are not being changed for the better in such an 
unstructured program. Related to this is the feeling of most officials 
(church, city, etc.) that a congregation of wilder types of kids 
usually results in more problems than it solves. Whenever large groups 
of rebellious teenagers get together people begin to accuse them of 
various misdeeds such as heavy use or dealing of drugs, sexual irre¬ 
sponsibility, or general indecent behavior. So groups of teenagers 
are definitely threatening to the larger community and any center will 
have to face this problem. 

All of the limitations and problems discussed here can at 
least be partially overcome with effort and a willingness to change 
and experiment with the program. A center's director should learn to 
change somewhat with the changing youth culture. And he must also 
learn to face up to those, who like children in the market place, take 
offense at his inclusion of drug users into the kingdom of heaven. 
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The Future 


The youth center is but one possible response to the teenage 
drug user. Any program, project or institution is an adequate response 
if it helps him genuinely fill his needs. And our society is desper¬ 
ately in need of social change which can make this possible on a large 
scale. However, it must be remembered that the teenager is only one 
part of a drug ridden society. In some ways his problems are special 
but in many ways the situation of the teenage user is the condition of 
most Americans. The adult as well as the teenager needs to examine 
his drug attitudes and his drug taking. 

In this regard I offer the following suggestions, with which 
I conclude this study. 

1. The 'drug problem' should not be considered a youth matter. 

It is a problem which involves all segments of society and 
almost all drugs. 

2. Drug abuse, not drug use, is 'the problem.' 

3. Much of the drug advertisement should be banned. 

4. Drug industries should be pressured into reducing drug 
manufacturing. 

5. Drug education should be made an available part of educa¬ 
tion in general. 

6. Drug use/abuse should basically be considered a social- 
health matter rather than a legal one. Hard narcotics 
could be an exception here. 

7. Marijuana should be legalized and psychedelics should be 
made available, under strict control, to serious minded 
or religious users. 

8. The excessive importance of drugs in our society is both 
a symptom of and a cause of deep-seated social problems. 

Thus, our society as a whole is in need of social change; 
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which can create institutions and attitudes which in 
turn help meet the genuine needs of its people. 

9. Pride and self-righteousness is probably the most sig¬ 
nificant and most overlooked problem underlying drug 
abuse, drug confusion and ignorance. 

10. Only by creating a more human society can we reduce drug 
abuse and the rising control which drugs will have over 
our lives in the future. 
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